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SUNDAY. 


BY PROF. W. J. WALTER. 





Loox down yon vista of deep-chequered shade ; Never, since she was young and light as they, 
Seemeth it not a temple fitly made Her children’s children gamboling on the way, 

By Heaven's own hand, an air-hung canopy, Has she, at duty’s sacred call, forborne 

Under whose arch to worship the Most High? To take this journey every Sabbath morn ; 

Tis said that he who first conceived the plan Not when the showers of spring-time dripped between 
Of the vast Gothic, with its ample span, The scanty covert of the new-born green; 

Its buttresses that spring in curvings bold, Nor when the suns of summer shed their ray 

And its high fretted vaults of glorious mould, Intensely o'er the meadows, as to-day; 

Caught his bright fancy from embowering trees, Nor when the leaves of autumn dropped around, 
That shoot their high-arched heads into the breeze, And strewed in russet heaps the moistened ground ; 
Forming aloft quaint knots of tracery, Nor e’en when blasts of winter raved amain, 

That blend their solemn vaultings with the sky. And drifting snows were piled upon the plain. 

Such scene is here: a gorgeous vestibule, With pious care her son and daughter tend 
Leading to yonder temple in the dell; Her doubtful steps, and limbs that feebly bend ; 
How dim the prospect with religious light, The while her favourite grandson hastes with care, 
How the blue distance melts upon the sight! And neath the pillion plants the ready chair. 
What scope for solemn musings, as the bell The youngsters are to trudge on foot, and they 

Of Sabbath morn is heard along the dell. Are ready laced and booted for the way. 


Scene of domestic comfort, scene how rife 


‘ ‘ - < : ° With all the sweetest charities of life ; 

Now view our foreground ; what a contrast fair Where meek religion sways with gentle power, 
Is offered in the group that meets us there, And peace, and joy domestic rule the hour; 
Where all is cheerful as the Sabbath morn, How does the bosom yearn to taste of bliss, 
That comes in healthful breezes freshly born ; So pure, so spotless, so unmixed as this! 

And yet a tempered cheerfulness, that may Where Nature's ever-varied charms dispense 
Well suit the tone of such a hallowed day. Through all the being, holiest influence; 

The trusty poney ready stands to bear To all the powers an energy impart, 

The pious grandame to the house of prayer: Attune the soul and humanize the heart. 
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THE SALE OF THE PET LAMB. 


BY PROF, W. J. WALTER, 


Tuts tale how well has Collins told, 
Read, as they run, by young and old, 
Needing no touch from Fancy’s store, 
To give the piece one colouring more. 
What point is wanting to complete 
A theme, where all essentials meet. 
And where the least observant find 
All that can satisfy the mind, 
Blending in one harmonious whole 
A group, how touching to the soul; 
Speaking a lesson now and then 
Needed by hard and worldly men. 

The little inmates of a cot, 
On which, though fortune now smiles not, 
Something of better days is shown, 
Nor gentle feelings are unknown, 
As witness in yon vase of flowers 
That scents the room at morning hours, 
In yonder neatly trailing vine, 
Whose clusters o'er the porch incline. 
Nor, least of all, in that Per Lams, 
Which, yeaned untimely by its dam, 
Was brought for shelter to their hearth, 


And since has shared their woes and mirth. 


The youngsters will recall the day, 
Though many a month has rolled away, 
Since their kind father in his arma 
Shielding its life from threatened harms, 
Brought the poor tottering stranger home, 
From that day forth no mure to roam. 
The winter's lingering snow was etill 
Upon the plaia, and drear and chill 
The wild blast whistled from the hill; 
How did they nurse the feeble thing, 
And with what fondness did they bring 
The lukewarm milk to cheer its heart, 
And every soothing care impart. 
O ‘tis in schools like this are nursed 
Of virtues all the best and first; 
Here, like the lamb, due strength they gain 
Life’s coming conflict to sustain, 
And when the fiery trial’s past, 
They own its influence to the last. 

The day their father brought the Per 
Those children never can forget, 
"Twas a remembered holiday, 
And they were gayest of the gay. 
Now, sad reverse! he has decreed 
That the young favourite shall bleed ; 
Yet judge not rashly of the deed. 
Not cruelty has doomed the life 
Of the young victim to the knife. 
"Tis poverty's resistless call 
That dooms the innocent to fall; 
Pity has claims: yet stronger still 
The claims that spring from human ill ; 
And his is the domestic need 
That bids a father's bosom bleed. 

And see, the dreadful man is there 
His purchase to his home to bear, 
E’en now he counts the bargained sum; 
While the poor housewife downcast, dumb, 
Stands with her half-averted eyes, 
As shrinking from the shining prize; 
So needed for domestic use, 
The tempting bribe, ah, how refuse ? 
Yet by her side stands one to plead 
With brimming eyes against the deed; 
And with a mother's fondness pressed 
Close to her gently heaving breast 


Where not one sordid wish is known, 
There lies a Pet Lamb of her own. 

And shall it be? shall ruthless deed, 
Shall treachery like this succeed ? 
Shall act so vile, shall such disgrace 
Before their very eyes have place ? 

See the unfeeling boy, whose trade 
His heart has hard and callous made, 
Is ready with his cord to enare 

The unresisting victim there ; 

And there too is the rope and dray 
To bear their favourite far away. 
Can naught avail? shall such a deed 
Of ruthless violence succeed 7— 

Not, if entreaty can avail 

From lips whose pleadings rarely fail ; 
Not, if young Pity’s gentlest sigh, 
Not, if the tear of infancy, 

Can aught avail, shall such a deed 
Of ruthless violence succeed. 

How varied, and how warm the zeal 
These fond ones for their favourite feel : 
See that stout champion, who would fuin 
Repel the intruder back again, 

The lad who comes with cord in hand, 
And look of insolent demand, 

To seize his unresisting prey 

And bear it from their arms away. 
Another, provident in zeal, 

Has brought his favourite’s parting meal, 
While near a wooden bow! receives 
The loved repast of gathered leaves, 
Selected from the garden store— 

What can his infant zeal do more? 

A third his favourite caressing, 

His arms around his neck warm pressing, 
Expressive act that seems to say— 

* They shall not tear my friend away, 
Of if they do, then will I share 

In all that he is doomed to bear.” 

See next a bolder urchin stand; 

Look at his firm and outstretched hand, 
His hat set firmly on his head, 

His foot for ready action sped ; 

His attitude would seem to say— 
“Why do you tarry here 7—Away! 
The well-known wood is at our side, 
Haste in its shades our Pet to hide, 
And bid that butcher boy go search, 
Both man and master left i’ th’ lurch.” 

Who does not feel his bosom glow, 
Who doves not find his heart o’erflow, 
At such a scene of love sincere 
As Collins’ pencil traces here. 

Amidst a world where growing time 
But swells the catalogue of crime ; 
Where man appears on guile intent 
His fellow-man to circumvent, 

How sweet to pause, and turn the view 
To scenes like these to nature true. 
There all is artless and sincere, 

The world has found no entrance here. 
These litle ones, all innocent, 

With nature's lessons are content: 
They have not learned the worldly lore, 
That bids men haunt the open door, 

Of those who bask in fortune’s store ; 
But leave them when the hour is nigh 
Of gloom, distress, and poverty. 
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LEONILLA 


LYNMORE. 


BY MISS E, LESLIE. 


PART THE FIRST. 

Leonitta Lynmore was the daughter of a widow lady 
who inhabited a handsome house in the western part 
of Philadelphia, and who living in close retirement 
since the death of a beloved husband, had devoted 
herself almost exclusively to forming the mind and 
watching over the happiness of her only child. Such 
had been the excessive anxiety of Mrs. Lynmore lest 
her daughter should in some way suffer by the usual 
routine of school education, and by the contact of 
school society, that our young heroine had never 
been permitted to enter within the walls of a seminary. 
All those branches of lady-knowledge in which her 
mother could not give instruction, were communicated 
to Leonilla by competent teachers who attended dur- 
ing stated hours at the house of Mrs, Lynmore: and 
at every lesson that lady took care to be invariably 
present. 

It is possible, even in a large and busy city, to live 
in whatever degree of seclusion may be deemed ex- 
pedient. ‘There have been hermits in London and 
hermits in Paris: and there are females in both those 
places who pass their lives nearly as much aloof from 
the active world as if they were inhabitants of a mo- 
nastery. It was Mrs. Lynmore’s erroneous theory 
that if a girl is sedulously guarded from the know- 
ledge, as well as the practice, of whatever may cause 
either sin or sorrow, her mind, thus carefully pre- 
served from all noxious and painful influences, will 
habitually acquire such strength and health that when 
grown up she may venture on the ocean of life with- 
out danger from its rocks and quicksands, Allo, it 
was the earnest desire of this affectionate but mis- 
taken parent, that the childhood of her daughter 
should be illumined by perpetual sunshine, and that 
no adverse thoughts, feelings, or apprehensions should 
interpose their shades between her beloved Leonilla 
and the most perfect felicity. This plan of course 
could not in all things be carried out: yet by unceas- 
ing vigilance on the part of her mother, united with 
extraordinary good fortune, the fair Leonilla had 
attained the age of sixteen without having occasion 
for any other tears than those that are “ forgotten as 
soon as shed.” Yet, while watching her daughter 
with intense anxiety, and binding her fast with chains 
of flowers, Mrs. Lynmore adroitly persuaded her that 
these chains were only beautiful garlands, and that 
the constant surveillance under which she had been 
brought up, was important to her happiness, both at 
the present time and at that when she should be ob- 
liged to think and act for herself. In conformity to 
these views, our heroine was secluded as much as 
possible from all confidential intercourse with other 
young people of her acquaintance, few of whom were 
thought worthy of visiting familiarly at the house; 
and when they did come, care was taken that Leo- 
nilla and her visiters should never be left alone. But 


Leonilla was happy: for she had an amiable and 
cheerful disposition, and her time was always plea- 


santly and profitably occupied; most of it being de- 
voted to the cultivation of her various talents, and 
to reading the various books that were selected for 
her edification and amusement: in which, however, 
before the volumes were put into her hand, all the 
passages that might possibly interfere with her mother’s 
system of education were carefully obliterated. 

Among other things which Mrs. Lynmore anx- 
iously kept back from the knowledge of her daughter, 
were all that had the slightest tendency towards fos- 
tering the most remote feeling of superstition. Our 
readers must not be startled—but though the belief in 
supernatural inflences has long since lost its power, 
(except among those who are themselves powerless,) 
and though it can no longer do evil in affording a 
pretext for persecution, since throughout the civilized 
world it has faded into the shadow of a shade, yet in 
a few rare instances, that shadowy tint is still found 
to obscure the brightness of minds even of the highest 
order, It is an additional proof of the pitiable incon- 
sistency of human nature, and of the fallacy of human 
wisdom, that the gigantic intellect of Johnson and the 
magnificent genius of Scott could not entirely escape 
a latent and half-acknowledged bias towards the 
superstitions of the olden time. Shakspeare undoubt- 
edly partook of the delusion universal at the period 
in which he lived. In “ exhausting worlds,” he did 
not “imagine new,” for his supernatural agents are 
evidently painted (as he thought) from reality, and 
intended as faithful transcripts of what he had sup- 
posed to be the characteristics of unearthly beings, 
such as in his day were imagined to exist. The 
freshness, the vitality, the identity with which he 
depicts them, could spring only from his own be- 
lief in the stories and traditions he had heard, and 
was still hearing of spirits of air, sorcerers of earth, 
and ghostly wanderers from the grave. All subse- 
quent writers have fallen far beneath the immortal 
bard of Avon, in their attempts to venture into “ that 
dread circle where none durst walk but he:” not 
only from their inferiority in genius, but because they 
did not, like him, believe in the existence of fairies, 
fiends, ghosts, and witches. Mrs. Lynmore was not 
so cruel to the expanding intellect of her daughter, 
as to keep from her knowledge the best productions 
of the almost inspired dramatist, and those of the 
most glorious novelist of ours or of any other age. 
But the over-anxious mother retained Shakspeare and 
Scott always in her own possession; reading them 
aloud to Leonilla, and omitting all the scenes and 
passages to which she was unwilling to direct the 
attention of her youthful hearer; and skilfully filling 
up the chasms so as not to injure the intelligibility 
of the story. 

To account for these morbid apprehensions, we 
must explain that in childhood, Mrs. Lynmore, (then 
Madeline Darford) had suffered much from the super- 
stitious terrors and ominous forebodings instilled into 
her mind, almost in infancy, by a series of Irish 
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nursery maids; each of whom had strictly enjoined 
her under “severe pains and penalties” never to 
breathe to her parents a syllable of the tales (all war- 
ranted true) with which these women had striven to 
amuse, or rather to terrify their young charge when- 
ever she was alone with them. Her horror at the 
approach of bed-time, and the agony in which she 
lay awake for hours with her eyes shut lest some 
frightful object should meet them if open; covering 
her head closely even in summer nights, and trembling 
at the slightest sound real or imaginary, till the power 
of sleep could no longer be withstood, was never 
forgotten by her. When she had outgrown the nur- 
sery, Madeline Darford was sent to school, or rather 
to a succession of schools; but she found, in each, 
more than one young girl, who, like herself, had been 
frightened by the stories of servants; and with these, 
her favourite school-companions, she had much private 
conversation that assisted in confirming her belief in 
the possibility of supernatural and mysterious visita- 
tions from the dead to the living; besides strengthen- 
ing her convictions of certain minor branches of su- 
perstition, such as signs, tokens, interpretations of 
dreams, fortune-telling, &c. At the first of these 
schools, were several pupils from the south, who had 
been accustomed to “ sup full with horrors” at the 
frightful stories related to them by black nurses, and 
which they repeated to the credulous Madeline with 
much unction, At the last of these seminaries were 
three young ladies who persuaded Madeline Darford 
secretly to join them in subscribing to a circulating 
library, from whence they procured and devoured in 
private a constant supply of trash romances from the 
pens of obscure authors, who sought to recommend 
their works by affixing to them titles redolent of blood 
and horror: such as with the better taste of the pre- 
sent generation would ensure their rejection. 

Of all this the parents of Madeline Darford were 
profoundly ignorant. When a little child, she had 
been afraid to betray to them the terrors instilled into 
her by the nurse-maids. And when a school-girl she 
was ashamed to disclose the absurd impressions that 
she was still imbibing; for she saw that among en- 
lightened people these things were only subjects of 
ridicule. But though her reason began to reject them, 
they still clung to her feelings. 

At length, to their utter astonishment and extreme 
grief, Mr. and Mrs. Darford discovered by an acci- 
dental circumstance, that their beloved and only 
daughter was, and always had been, a prey to these 
wild and gloomy fancies; and it now became their 
unremitting task to root them from her mind. In 
this they happily succeeded : partially for a while, but 
completely at last. 

At the age of twenty she married Mr. Lynmore, a 
man of fine sense and judicious conduct, but who 
unfortunately survived their union only two years, 
Had he lived, he would have convinced his wife that 
she was erring in the other extreme, by so carefully 
and laboriously guarding her daughter from know- 
ledge of the fact that strange and unaccountable super- 
stitions had once prevailed throughout the whole 
civilized world, that these gloomy vapours had been 
dispelled by the ever-increasing lights of reason and 
science, but that their shadows (though every day 
becoming fainter) still lingered occasionally among 
the vulgar, the ignorant, and the weak in intellect. 
Had the mind of the young Leonilla been thus forti- 
fied by early preparation, with regard to the existence 


of these obsolete fallacies, and had their discrepancy 
with the laws of nature and their contrariety to rea- 
son been plainly and effectively pointed out by the 
parent on whose truth she implicitly relied, she might 
have been safely trusted to take her chance among 
the foolish as well as among the wise. It has been 
well remarked that as we cannot make a world pur- 
posely for our own children to live in, we ought to 
prepare them, in time, for that world in which it is 
their lot to live. 

Leonilla Lynmore had just completed her sixteenth 
year when Mrs. Melworth, a sister of her late father 
(who was a native of Boston) accompanied her hus- 
band on some business to Philadelphia. ‘They were 
prevailed on by Mrs, Lynmore to leave their hotel 
immediately, and become guests at her house during 
the fortnight of their stay in the city; and Leonilla 
found much delight in the society of her aunt and 
uncle, neither of whom she had seen since she was 
ten years old, and then only for a day or two ata 
time. 

Mrs, Lynmore and her daughter were pressingly 
invited by the Melworths to accompany them on their 
return home, urging the expediency of allowing Leo- 
nilla to see a little more of the world. They suc- 
ceeded in convincing Mrs. Lynmore that there was 
no place in which a young lady could make her 
entreé into society with less danger from erroneous 
impressions, than in the moral, intellectual, and well- 
ordered city of Boston. To be brief, all was arranged 
for the journey, and Leonilla became half wild with 
delight at the prospect of seeing new places and new 
people. On the very eve of the day appointed for 
their departure, Mrs. Lynmore received a letter from 
her maternal aunt Mrs. Guilford, who lived in Caro- 
lina, and who had not visited Philadelphia for more 
than twenty years. It appeared from this letter that 
Mrs. Guilford and all the family had recently joined 
Mr. Guilford at Washington. He was a member 
of congress, and this his first session had been a very 
long one. It was now over, and previous to their 
contemplated tour to Niagara and the Lakes, they 
proposed passing a few weeks in Philadelphia as 
guests of Mrs. Lynmore; bringing with them their 
five sons, whose ages ranged from fourteen to twenty- 
four. There were no daughters. Mrs. Lynmore, 
whose recollections of her aunt Guilford were not 
very agreeable, and who had heard that of the sons 
the three elder were reckless dissipated spendthrifts, 
and the two younger following fast in their footsteps, 
was much disconcerted at the idea of this incursion 
on the peace of her “ sober house ;” not to mention 
her extreme disappointment at being so vexatiously 
prevented from going with the Melworths to Boston. 

There was no time for writing to inform the Guil- 
fords that at this juncture it would be inconvenient 
to receive them. Taking it for granted that they 
could not on any occasion be otherwise than welcome, 
they had announced in the letter their intention of 
setting out for Philadelphia on the next day but one 
early in the morning ; and (as it chanced) at the very 
hour, that the Melworths and Lynmores were to 
commence their journey towards Boston. Nearly the 
whole house, (which though all the apartments were 
large, contained but four chambers) would now be 
required for the accommodation of the Guilford 
family, who proposed remaining in Philadelphia a 
month that they might have ample time to replenish 
their wardrobes after the newest fashion, and to select 
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furniture for a large mansion house that Mr. Guilford 
had recently erected on his estate. 

The prospect of this ill-timed visit obliged Mrs. 
Lynmore to relinquish hers to Boston; at least for 
the present, and she was extremely grieved at the 
idea of a separation from her daughter; for it was 
decided that Leonilla should, notwithstanding, accom. 
pany Mr. and Mrs, Me!worth, rather than remain at 
home and be exposed to the society of her worthless 
dissolute free and easy cousins; and that after the 
departure of her unwelcome guests, Mrs. Lynmore 
should join them in Boston, However, grieved at 
the idea of parting from Leonilla, even for a short 
time, Mrs. Lynmore saw the advantages of this plan 
and tearfully acceded to it; certain that her beloved 
girl could not be intrusted to safer hands than those 
of Mr. and Mrs. Melworth. She felt, however, un- 
willing to inform the Melworths of the extraordinary 
caution, she had unremittingly maintained in preserv- 
ing Leonilla from all knowledge that the antiquated 
belief in superstitious influences is still not entirely 
banished from the civilized world. Perhaps she was 
somewhat ashamed to desire her friends to continue 
that caution with regard to a fine blooming intelligent 
girl of sixteen: and she trusted that the mind of Leo- 
nilla was as well-grown and in as full health as her 
person, and that her understanding was now strong 
enough to repel, of itself, whatever pernicious and 
unwarrantable fancies were presented to it. 'There- 
fore Mrs. Lynmore concluded it best to let things 
take their course: persuaded that all must go rightly 
in such society as Leonilla would meet at the house 
of Mr. Melworth. 

Next morning Leonilla and Mrs. Lynmore bade 
each other farewell for the first time in their lives; 
and the scene would have been still more heart- 
rending, had not Mrs. Melworth reminded them how 
soon they were to meet in Boston: and also of the 
possibility that the Guilford family might not, after 
all, remain in Philadelphia quite as long as their pre- 
sent intention. As is usual in such cases, the mother 
who was left behind was the most to be pitied, for 
the tears of the daughter were soon dried by the 
novelty of her situation, on this her first debut as a 
traveller; and by the new objects that were continu- 
ally engaging her attention. Her spirits rose with 
the progress of the steamboat, for she had never 
before been farther than a few miles from her native 
city; and she found much to admire in the green and 
shady banks of the broad blue Delaware, and the cool 
summer villas that looked out from among the trees. 
She even saw something to like in that cheerless and 
arid portion of Jersey that lies between New York 
and Philadelphia. And she would not speak dispa- 
ragingly even of the unprofitable fields, where a scanty 
growth of low slender corn-stalks struggled with the 
sandy soil, and gave melancholy token of a crop 
of nubbings. Also she felt a tender interest in the 
nurseries of infant peach-trees, that might perhaps pro- 
duce a little fruit for two or even three alternate years. 
She looked out at the thinly-scattered and shade- 
less cottages, basking in the full light and heat of the 
unclouded sun, and painted red as if to make them 
look hotter, with their barren gardens, and their lines 
of washed clothes drying conspicuously in the face 
of the public: and she asked if these things were not 
picturesque. Hights-town, she considered romantic; 


and greatly admired the view from the eminence, 
whence she looked down into the business part of 
1* 


this perhaps-to-be-city, and saw the saw-mill, and the 
store, and the blacksmith’s shop, and the chair-ma- 
ker’s. Greatly was our amiable heroine interested 
by the little yellow-haired cake-girls that stood on the 
road-side, looking straight-forward out of limber 
calico sun-bonnets, which the wisest of the wearers 
had flopped up in front to prevent the obscuration of 
their noses as well as their eyes; and by the doughty 
white-headed boys in battered wool-hats, who boldly 
came on board the cars with high-priced offerings of 
untempting fruit, which their impatience to convert 
into pennies had not permitted to ripen in peace. 
Also, she took pleasure in the residuary juveniles of 
Hights-town, who with their mothers, aunts, and 
grandmothers, (all excited by a laudable curiosity as 
to the outward appearance of a train of cars, and 
which could only be gratified a few times every day,) 
occupied all the gates, doors, and windows, gazing 
with intent looks as if they had never before seen a 
locomotive and its appendages. 

At length our travellers arrived at Amboy, and 
embarked in the boat that was to land them at the 
commercial metropolis of America. And Leonilla 
was in extasies when Mr. Melworth pointed out the 
“dim distant” headland of Sandy Hook, where the 
noble bay loses its wide waters in the dark-rolling 
ocean. 

Two days were devoted to showing our delighted 
Leonilla the wonders of New York. ‘They stayed 
at one of the principal hotels in Broadway; and the 
day after their arrival, Mr. Melworth found there a 
handsome dark-eyed, dark-haired young officer, whom 
he had known in Boston. The father of Capt. Sea- 
field had been an intimate college friend of Mr. Mel- 
worth, and had long since settled in Salem: having 
married a young lady of that place, who inherited a 
large fortune, to which he had added considerable 
wealth acquired by the India trade. 

Capt. Seafield was a graduate of the Military Aca- 
demy at West Point, and might be considered a fine 
specimen of the young men educated at that noble 
institution, The Melworth party were all glad to 
find that like themselves he was on his way to the 
Bay State, and Leonilla thought him the most elegant 
youth she had ever seen. For the sake of being their 
compagnon du voyage, he protracted his stay in New 
York, and having nothing else to do, he found it very 
pleasant to add to their pleasure by accompanying 
them in their visits to the show-places of the city and 
its environs. 

On the third afternoon they embarked in one of the 
largest and finest of the Providence steamboats, and 
commenced their voyage through the Sound. They 
took seats on the upper deck, and Leonilla thought 
that Capt. Seafield’s manner of pointing out the differ- 
ent landmarks had something in it peculiarly clear, 
and that his way of describing these objects made all 
of them interesting. In the evening our party ad- 
journed to the gallery at the stern of the vessel, just 
as they were passing Block Island, now dimly loom- 
ing through the gathering mists, and which Seafield 
informed Leonilla had been the residence of Frank- 
lin’s first love, the fair Catherine Ray. The night 
was fine, and the stars as they came out one after 
another into the clear blue firmament were reflected 
on the widening water through which the majestic 
steam-vessel held her lonely and irresistible career. 
Her large bright lanterns that looked like globes of 
fire, and the fountains of sparks that appeared to 
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condense into banners of flame as they rose unceas- 
ingly from her chimnies, shone down inverted upon 
the mirrored deep; their images doubled by the reflec- 
tion, and seeming to float the vessel in her own light: 
while far behind, her course was marked by the red 
wreaths of smoke above, and the long track of foam 
below. ‘The dark low line of the distant shore of 
Connecticut was soon lost in the sea-vapour that 
brooded over it: or only denoted by the comet-like 

leze that threw its friendly beams from the light- 
houses stationed like guardian spirits along the coast. 

Several hours glided away in conversation such as 
Leonilla thought she had never heard before ; and the 
night was far spent ere our travellers could resolve 
to seek for sleep, (where it is seldom found to be very 
balmy) in the cabin recesses of a steam-vessel. 

At the dawn of morning, before the last stars had 
faded away into the blue depths of ether, our young 
heroine was found by Seafield again in the gallery; 
and he paused a moment to admire her, as she stood 
leaning over the railing, her bonnet in her hand, the 
cool sea-breeze fanning the fresh roses of her cheeks, 
and waving out her dark silky ringlets, while her deep 
blue eyes beamed with delighted interest as she gazed 
upon that vast ocean whose eastern surges lash the 
shores of the world from whence came the ancestry 
of America. The boat had stretched far out to sea 
in effecting her passage round the redoubtable Point 
Judith, whose beacon-tower gleamed white against 
the morning sky: its extinguished lantern catching 
the first rays that the sun was sending up from his 
parple bed on the verge of the horizon. 

To afford Leonilla an opportunity of seeing some- 
thing of Newport, it had been arranged that the party 
(Capt. Seafield including himself) were to land there, 
and take the boat for Providence on the following 
morning. They repaired to the principal hotel, and 
were soon ready to set out in quest of whatever was 
most remarkable in the semi-metropolis of Rhode 
Island. While Capt. Seafield left them to make ar- 
rangements for a visit to Fort Adams, Mr. Melworth 
conducted the ladies to the eminence on which stands 
that mysterious edifice whose antiquity is so remote 
that even tradition has preserved no account of its 
origin. Nothing is known of it but that it has always 
been there, and always looked just as it does now. 
It is to be regretted that no better name has been 
found for this singular ruin than the Old Mill of New- 
port; a mill being precisely the thing which it never 
could have been; and that it was erected by the In- 
dians, no one who knows any thing of the aboriginal 
inhabitants of North America can for a moment sup- 
pose. 

Mr. Melworth was a firm convert to the opinion 
that the “wild New England shore” had first been 
discovered by the Northmen, and that Biorni Heri- 
ulfson of Iceland, five centuries before the time of 
Columbus, had sailed along this coast and seen the 
land sufficiently near to distinguish the grass and 
trees; but, as history tells us, was unwilling to stop, 
being impatient to join his father who was then living 
in the southern extremity of Greenland with a colony 
of Icelanders, that had followed the fortunes of Eirek 
the Red, in all probability the first European who had 
ever set his foot on the American continent. 

All this was explained to Leonilla, who became a 
complete proselyte when Capt. Seafield joined them, 
and united with Mr. Melworth in expressing his im- 
plicit belief in this very plausible theory, so well esta- 


blished by records and documents still extant in the 
north of Europe ; and which relate to facts of whose 
authenticity there can be no doubt, and give the his- 
tory of successiye colonies of Icelanders and Nor- 
wegians that existed for a time in this part of Ame- 
rica, 

Leonilla now became quite indignant that the 
structure before them should have been designated as 
a mill, and was perfectly certain that the Indians had 
never constructed mills or raised buildings of stone 
for any purpose whatever; and she saw at once that 
it was a Scandinavian watch-tower, erected as a look- 
out place to command a view of the harbour. They 
walked into the open area between the eight massive 
pillars, and gazed up to the round and roofless tower 
that rests upon their projecting tops: the whole being 
built of dark grey stone that seems to unite with its 
equally solid cement in forming a circular wall of ex- 
traordinary thickness and strength, which has stood 
erect perhaps for seven or eight hundred years; and 
if it were not in America, might perhaps be allowed 
to stand for a thousand more. 

Capt. Seafield now informed his friends that a boat 
would shortly be waiting to convey them to Fort 
Adams, which he was desirous of showing them; 
having assisted in attending to its construction when 
he was stationed at Newport. They were rowed 
over to the island, where they were introduced by the 
captain to several other young officers, who seeing the 
approach of a boat with ladies, had hastened to the 
landing-place to receive them. ‘The party were then 
conducted all over this fine fortress, Capt. Seafield 
explaining to Leonilla the technical names and the 
uses of its different parts: and Leonilla thought it 
seemed, even for a young lady, very easy to acquire 
a knowledge of military engineering. 

Lamps being provided, the officers conducted their 
guests through the dark narrow passages that wind 
up and down beneath the fort, averaging at a hundred 
feet below the surface of the earth, paved with round 
stones, and walled and roofed with brick. Mrs, Mel- 
worth was surprised that this subterraneous labyrinth 
should be so warm and dry; and Leonilla was aston- 
ished to find there hundreds of brown hairy caterpillars 
clustering along the bottom of the walls. Mr. Mel- 
worth smiled as he heard that in talking to Leonilla 
of the probable manner in which the defence of the 
fort would be conducted, in case of an attack, Capt. 
Seafield never designated the assailants as “ the ene- 
my,” but always unconsciously called them “ the 
British;” as if it was impossible that America should 
ever be at war with any other nation. And Leonilla 
in asking questions of the captain, when he was des- 
canting con amore on the visioned contest, caught 
inadvertently and at once the young soldier’s mode 
of expression, and felt confident that if the British 
should by any miracle succeed in compelling the fort 
to lower its star-spangled ensign, the garrison would 
make their escape by one of the secret passages, first 
laying a train to blow up the captors as soon as they 
were all within the walls. 

At length, after ascending a very steep branch 
of the soulerrain, they saw a gleam of day-light, and 
felt the air growing cooler. They soon arrived at a 
door which looked out upon the world, and whose 
small grated window was thickly covered with a 
white incrustation resembling soda both in look and 
taste: and they emerged to the light of the sun, and 
to the fresh breeze that came off the water. 
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In the afternoon a carriage was procured, in which 
our party visited some of the most remarkable places 
in the neighbourhood of Newport, (not forgetting 
those designated Paradise and Purgatory) and on the 
following morning they took the Providence boat 
and proceeded on their way to Massachusetts. 

It would exceed our limits to give any further 
details of the journey, which seemed to Leonilla every 
moment more delightful, till at last the sight of the 
blue hills of Milton announced their vicinity to the 
Athens of America. They arrived—and the noble 
city of Boston with all its intellectual, moral, and 
historical associations, creating around it an atmos- 
phere that breathes equally of the present and the 
past, seemed to our youthful heroine the place of all 


others to live and die in. The house of Mr. Mel- 
worth was handsome and commodious, and looked 
like the abode of elegant hospitality. Here Capt. 
Seafield took his leave, for the purpose of hastening 
immediately to his paternal home at Salem. Just as 
he made his parting bow, the eyes of Leonilla glisten- 
ed with tears, for no doubt at that moment she was 
thinking of her mother and of the three hundred 
miles that now intervened between her beloved parent 
and herself. But the captain requested permission to 
pay his compliments to the family on his return to 
Boston, which would be in a few days; and then 
Leonilla looked as if she had ceased thinking of her 
mother. 
(To be continued. | 
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“So far, so good! The Rubicon is passed, and 
Rome must now be conquered,” said James Barclay, 
M.D., tossing his diploma upon the table, at which 
sat his sister Mary. Delight and concern mingled 
their expressions upon his countenance, but the for- 
mer indicated that, for the time, it was the master 
feeling. Mary looked up into her brother’s face with 
a smile of pleasure, and then unrolling the document 
for which James had been struggling for three years, 
glanced over it with a proud emotion. For what 
sister does not feel a glow of pride at a brother’s 
success? 

« I don’t understand what you mean by your allu- 
sion to Rome and the Rubicon, brother,” she said, 
after a few moments silent examination of the diplo- 
ma, looking up, at the same time, with a glance of 
inquiry into the face of the young doctor. 

“I’m afraid J shall understand it soon, a good deal 
better than I wish to,” he replied, a little gravely. 
“ To obtain a diploma, sister, is much easier than to 
get into practice. It is, indeed, far from being half 
of the great battle for honourable success.” 

« That is true enough, brother. But, with a tho- 
rough knowledge of medicine and an unblemished 
character, united to a pleasing address, (for your sis- 
ter’s partial eyes must give you the latter endowment,) 
surely all else that is wanting, can only be patient 
application to the duties of your profession.” 

«“ That is all very good and very forcible, Mary, 
and is no doubt true; but it takes in no consideration 
of the mortifications and unfeeling opposition which a 
young physician has to encounter, before he can ob- 
tain a firm hold of public confidence.” 

« But you have one advantage, brother,” said 
Mary, “ over most young men entering upon the pro- 
fession.” 

« And what is that, Mary?” 

« Why, you are to share in old Doctor Bailey’s 
practice.” 

« That I must acknowledge is a very decided ad- 
vantage,” said Barclay. “ But I had rather, if I 
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could afford to lose the time, start independently, and 
build up a reputation upon my own merits,” 

« And why so, brother?” asked Mary. 

“ Because, then, I should only visit where I was 
called, and, of course, always expect to be treated as 
a gentleman, If a patient sends for Doctor Bailey, 
he wants him, and not me, of course. But suppose 
I go? there is disappointment, and, in nine cases out 
of ten, insult. All this I must put up with, and seem 
not to perceive it, or else forego the advantages held 
out to me by my kind preceptor. So you perceive, 
sister, that, thus far, my way has been a pleasant one 
in comparison with the road that lies before.” 

« T never looked at the condition of a young doc. 
tor, in that light before,” replied Mary; “and must 
confess that, from the ordeal you anticipate, any sen- 
sitive mind must shrink.” 

« And mine does shrink from it, I can assure you, 
Mary,” said Barclay, leaning his head upon his arm, 
as he sat by the table, while a shade passed over his 
fine countenance. 

In the course of a week or two, one of old Dr, 
Bailey’s old signs was taken down, and a new one 
put up in its place, bearing the words “ Doctors 
Bartey anv Barcway;” and about the same time the 
newspapers bore the announcement, that the former 
had taken the latter into co-partnership with him, 

« Just see here, ma,” said a young lady, in tones 
of surprise, on the very morning the advertisement 
appeared, directing, at the same time, her finger to a 
part of the newspaper she held in her hand. 

“ Well, what’s the matter?” responded the mother, 
looking up from her sewing. 

“ Why, as I live, old Doctor Bailey has taken that 
young Barclay into partnership with him.” 

«“ Who?” inquired a sister, before the mother had 
time to reply. 

“ Why, James Barclay,” replied the first speaker. 

“ Not Mary Barclay’s brother?” ; 

*“ Yes, of course. You know he was a student of 
old Doctor Bailey’s.” 
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«“ Well, I declare!” and the sister’s lip curled a very 
little, and she smiled as if the information amused her, 
from its very novelty. 

«“ Well, he need’nt send none of his whipper-snap- 
per young doctors here, I can tell him,” now broke 
in the mother, with some warmth. “I like old Doc- 
tor Bailey, and would be willing to trust my life in 
his hands; but I don’t believe in your young upstarts. 
If he goes to sending that fellow about among his 
patients, he’ll lose them faster than he ever gained 
them. I’m surprised at such blind folly!” 

This astonished lady was a Mrs. Absalom. And, 
upon the whole, she was a very clever and kind. 
hearted woman, though with but little abstract sym- 
pathy for others. She wanted that kind of percep- 
tive consideration which realizes and feels for the 
many peculiar positions of trial into which others 
may be thrown. Her daughters, Emeline and Agnes, 
inherited a good portion of their mother’s character- 
istics of mind. 

“So am I,” said Emeline, who had called atten- 
tion to the piece of information under discussion. 
« This practice of old and experienced physicians 
sending young doctors about to see their patients, is 
not right.” 

« What is not right, Emeline?” said Mr. Absalom, 
coming in at the moment. 

« Why, what do yon think, pa?” was his daugh- 
ter’s response to the question. Old Doctor Bailey 
has taken young Barclay into partnership with him.” 

« Well, and what of that, child;” 

« Why, who do you think is going to let him pre- 
scribe for them?” replied Emeline, with warmth. 

«“ And why not ?” asked the father. 

« What does he know about medicine?” said 
Emeline, with a slight manifestation of confusion of 
thought. 

“ He onght to know a good deal about it, Eme- 
line. He has been studying under an excellent pre- 
ceptor for three years, and is, besides, a young man 
of real talents,” 

“ Yes; but what experience has he got?” 
Emeline’s triumphant interrogation. 

«“ He may not have a great deal of that experience 
which is gained by the bedside,” replied Mr. Absalom ; 
“ but he has the guiding principles in his mind, learned 
from the teachings of the profession; and, besides 
this, he has the benefit of Mr. Bailey’s long-acquired 
practical knowledge to aid him in all difficult cases, 
With his fine mind, so well stored with medical facts 
as I have every reason to believe that it is, and Doc- 
tor Bailey’s aid, I doubt not but that young Doctor 
Barclay will, in time, make one of our most eminent 
physicians, But you must give him a chance to 
learn,” 

*«: Not on me, or any of my family, though !” spoke 
up Mrs. Absalom, in a positive tone. “I’ve no no- 
tion of risking any thing in sickness to give young 
doctors a chance to learn !” 

« But in this case, you know,” remarked Mr. Ab- 
salom, “ that Doctor Barclay will practice under the 
immediate direction of your old friend, Doctor Bailey ; 
and will bring his more recent, thorough investigation 
of the principles of medical science, united with a 
knowledge of all modern improvements and discove- 
ries to the aid of his long experience. ‘Thus you see 
that, in any serious case, where great skill and a tho- 
rough knowledge of the primary causes of diseases 
are required, Doctor Bailey, with his young partner, 
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will be more certain of success than Doctor Bailey 
alone.” 

“I don’t believe any such doctrine,” replied Mrs. 
Absalom, shaking her head. “ No one can make me 
believe that any young upstart doctor can teach my 
old family physician. No, indeed !—Young Barclay, 
whom I have known ever since he was a baby, teach 
Doctor Bailey !—Why, husband, the thing is prepos- 
terous !” 

«“ But you know,” said Mr. Absalom, “ that, in 
consequence of the many experiments all the while 
in progress, both in Europe and in this country, and 
made by men of the first practical knowledge and 
profound medical learning, the science of medicine is 
undergoing almost daily improvements, Absorbed in 
a large and laborious practice, it is but fair to presume 
that Doctor Bailey has not the time to keep up with 
all these improvements. And it would hardly be 
rational to suppose that his practical experience is 
better than that of the whole profession, in both 
hemispheres, united.” 

* As to that,” replied the wife and mother, « I am 
no believer, any how, in your new-fangled notions of 
improvements in medicine. I want none of your 
young fellows to experiment on me or mine. No, 
indeed! Give me one of your good old time physi- 
cians, who has some forty years experience on his 
side; a man who knows what sickness is, and who 
knows how to meet it with prompt and powerful 
remedies. As to your new school of doctors, I can 
tell you, husband, fot one, I have no notion of them. 
There is Doctor Mildman, who is all the rage now. 
Why, I would’nt let him prescribe for a servant; I'd 
be sure that she would die. I never hear of his be- 
ing in attendance on a bad case, that I do not give 
up all hope for his patient.” 

«“ And why so?” asked her husband. 

«“ Why, because he don’t do any thing; and, if the 
disease is violent, it carries off the sufferer.” 

*“ You are dealing in hyperbole now,” said Mr. 
Absalom, smiling. 

“ Well, perhaps Iam. But Doctor Mildman gives 
as good as nothing. If you send for him in a severe 
case, he’ll order mustard plasters and foot-baths, with 
perhaps a little rhubarb, and will then tell you to keep 
very still, and eat nothing. I wonder what good that 
kind of treatment is going to do in any case! Where 
there is sickness, there must, of course, be medicine, 
and the more energetic the practice, the quicker will 
the disease be expelled. This is my doctrine, and it 
is rational into the bargain. I’ve seen too many of 
your new schemes of doctoring; give me the good 
old sensible way yet. Doctor Bailey for me, and no 
one else.” 

«“ Well, I like Doctor Bailey, too, I must confess,” 
said Mr. Absalom. “ But I know that I would like 
him much better if an imaginary click of his lancet 
did not sound in my ears, accompanied with visions 
of his calomel bottle, whenever I think of him or see 
him.” 

“ T am with you that far, pa,” broke in Agnes, who 
had listened silently to the conversation. “I’ve no 
idea of so much bleeding.” 

“ You don’t know any thing about it, child !” said 
the mother. “ Bleeding has saved my life many a 
time. I should have gone crazy with the headache, 
long ago, if it had’n’t been for the free use of the 
lancet.” 

And free use enough, any one who examined Mrs. 
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Absalom’s arms, would have thought had been made 
of that keen little instrument; for not less than forty 
or fifty times had her ear been greeted with the click 
of Doctor Bailey’s lancet; and her arms, in the hol- 
lows just above the inside of the elbows, showed 
“ multitudinous” cicatrizations. 

It was, perhaps, some three or four weeks after 
the period at which the conversation just recorded 
took place, that Doctor Bailey received a hasty sum- 
mons to attend Mrs. Absalom. He found the family 
much alarmed, and the patient in a good deal of ago. 
ny. She was suffering from a violent pain in the 
chest, difficult breathing, and the other symptoms 
that usually attend an attack of that inflammation 
known by the name of pleurisy. Doctor Bailey felt 
the pulse of Mrs. Absalom for a few seconds, while 
his countenance assumed an expression of profound 
thought. 

«“ What do you think of her, Doctor ?” inquired the 
husband, with much anxiety in his tone and man- 
ner. 

“Tt’s an attack of pleurisy,” replied the doctor, 
looking up; * but it will soon yield to active treatment. 
Bring me a bowl,” he added, turning to one of the 
daughters, 

Emeline brought the vessel, for Agnes had hur- 
riedly left the room at the mention of the word 
“bowl.” She sickened at the sight of blood; and it 
had been spilled so often in the house, and so fre- 
quently in her presence when retreat was impractica- 
ble, that even the word “ bowl,” no matter when 
mentioned, conveyed to her mind, on the instant, the 
idea of bleeding. 

In a few moments the oppressive stillness of the 
sick chamber was broken by the sharp sound of the 
doctor’s lancet. A copious effusion of blood ensued, 
and Mrs. Absalom was relieved from all alarming 
symptoms. 

“I never knew it fail yet,” said Doctor Bailey, 
wiping his lancet, after the flow of blood had been 
staunched, The eclectics may denounce blood-letting 
as much as they please. It always was good and 
always will be good, in hundreds of cases.” 

«“ I wonder how long it would have taken mustard 
plasters and foot-baths to have killed me?” remarked 
Mrs. Absalom, ironically. For that lady, so suddenly 
relieved from pain, and indeed all unpleasant symp- 
toms, experienced quite a reaction of feeling. 

“ About five hours,” said Doctor Bailey, gravely. 

“Less than that, doctor, I never could have 
stood that pain an hour longer,” responded the 
patient. 

“ Well, you’re on the safe side, any how,” remark- 
ed the Doctor, “ but you will have to keep very still.” 
He then wrote a prescription and went away. 

In about two hours after, Mr. Absalom came in 
great haste to the office of Doctors Bailey and Bar- 
clay. 

“ Where is Doctor Bailey?” he asked, hurriedly, 
and with an expression of alarm upon his counte- 
nance. 

“ He is out,” replied his young partner, who hap- 
pened to be there. “ Isany thing serious the matter? 
The Doctor told me that, after bleeding, Mrs. Absa- 
lom was much better.” 

“So she was. But the pain has come back worse 
than ever,” he replied. 

“It will probably be an hour, or perhaps two, 
before the Doctor returns,” said Barclay, with an 


expression of voice and countenance that said plainly 
* But I am at your service.” 

“Then you will have to come, Doctor,” said Mr. 
Absalom, in a desponding tone. 

And so Doctor Barclay accompanied him. Arrived 
at his dwelling, Mr. Absalom requested the young Doc- 
tor to remain below in the parlour for a few minutes. 

“ Doctor Bailey is not in,” said Mr. Absalom, en- 
tering his wife’s sick chamber. 

“Then I shall die! I shall die!” ejaculated the 
sufferer, tossing her arms and head about in great 
agony. 

“ But I have brought Doctor Barclay along,” he 
ventured to say. 

“ Well, he may just go back again, then! Do you 
think I’m going to let him prescribe for me?” and 
Mrs. Absalom’s outraged feelings, for a moment or 
two took away all consciousness of the knife-like 
pain in her chest. But even the indignation roused 
at such an idea as that of being under the care of 
Doctor Barclay, was not powerful enough long to 
hold the pain in abeyance. She soon cried out again 
in great agony. 

“ But it is uncertain whether Doctor Bailey will 
be in for an hour or two to come,” urged the husband. 
« And now that Doctor Barclay is here, perhaps he 
may relieve you. He could, for instance, bleed you 
again.” 

“ He bieed me!” exclaimed Mrs. Absalom, in pro- 
found astonishment and indignation at the thought. 
“ Why husband! Do you think, for a moment, that 
I would allow him to bring a lancet near my arm! 
How do I know but that the inexperienced fellow 
would cut an artery?” 

« But you know that the vein is already cut, and 
he would only have to take off the bandage.” 

“ Yes, but I wouldn’t trust him to bandage up my 
arm. How do I know that he could stop the effusion 
of blood? I’ve heard of people’s bleeding to death 
before now. Oh! oh! what shall I do!—what shall 
I do!” 

And Mrs. Absalom threw her arms about, and 
rolled her head upon the pillow in exquisite pain. 

“ IT see no hope but in your letting Doctor Barclay 
who is now here, bleed you,” urged the husband. 

« You had better, ma,” urged Agnes, who, much 
as she shrunk from the idea of bleeding, saw no re- 
lief for her suffering parent but in a resort to this 
remedy. 

“ But, really, do you think it would be safe to let 
him remove the bandage,” said Mrs. Absalom, look. 
ing her husband anxiously in the face. 

“I don’t conceive that there would be the slightest 
danger,” he replied. * Doctor Barclay has, no doubt, 
bled hundreds in his time, for his preceptor frequently 
sent him, while he was a student, to practise in some 
of the poor families which he could not himself attend 
regularly.” 

Another torturing pain, determined Mrs. Absalom 
to suffer the young Doctor to remove the bandage 
from her arm and open the orifice. He was accord- 
ingly summoned from below. 

«I want you to bleed me,” said Mrs. Absalom, 
upon the appearance of Barclay at her bed-side. 

He made a motion to take her wrist, but she re- 
moved her hand, saying, 

«It’s no use to feel my pulse. Bleeding is what 
I want. Here, remove these bandages. But are 
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you sure you can put them on right, again ? 
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Doctor Barclay did not reply, for he felt the blood 
quickening its motion thronghout his whole body, at 
this insult to his professional character. He paused 
but a moment to consider, and then proceeded to re- 
open the vein, by a simple tap upon the orifice in the 
arm, which had become closed by a viscid coagulum. 
A small portion only of blood had been withdrawn, 
when Mrs. Absalom again experienced relief. 

« That will do, now,” she said. “ You had better 
stop the blood.” 

Barclay mechanically obeyed, amid sundry injunc- 
tions to be sure that his bandage was right, and then 
retired. His sensitive mind was much excited by the 
assumption and manner of Mrs. Absalum, and he 
could not restrain an indignant exclamation on clos- 
ing the door after him. 

Two hours after, Doctor Bailey returned to his 
office, and while Barclay was relating the circum- 
stances attendant on the case, Mr. Absalom again 
came in with the information that his wife was in 
great agony. ‘The urgency of the case required im- 
mediate attention, and therefore the Doctor at once 
proceeded to the house, with his mind slightly per- 
plexed with the stubbornness of the disease. 

«But no pleurisy can stand the lancet,” he at 
length mentally exclaimed. His course of treat- 
ment decided in his mind, he felt relieved. This 
time he bled his patient until she fainted; and then 
ordering a dose of salts, went away with the com- 
fortable assurance to the family, that the pain would 
not return again so violently. But in this he was 
mistaken. For a messenger came for him at about 
nine o’clock that night, with the news that Mrs. Ab- 
salom was again suffering from a return of all the 
symptoms. 

This perplexed him. But after some reflection, he 
resolved on topical bleeding, and, on his way, left 
word for a cupper to come immediately to the house 
of his patient. 

But it is needless to pursue the treatment of Doctor 
Bailey further than to state, that notwithstanding his 
bleeding and cupping, and the use of other energetic 
antiphlogistic measures, but temporary relief could be 
obtained, and what was alarming both to him and 
the whole family, was, that, upon every return of the 
symptoms after active treatment, they were of a more 
decided and painful character, without the natural 
vigour to bear up against them, which existed before 
the great loss of blood. 

It was on the evening of the fifth day after Mrs. 
Absalom had been attacked with such distressing 
symptoms, that a messenger announced that they had 
assumed a more alarming character, and requested 
the immediate attendance of Doctor Bailey. 

« You must go with me, Doctor,” he said, turning 
to his young partner. 

“ If you think I can aid you any, certainly; but if I 
consulted my own feelings, I should not again visit 
Mrs, Absalom,” was Barclay’s reply. 

«“O never mind that. Such little rebuffs as you 
met with there will dd you good. This is the way 
to study human nature. Forgive and forget is a good 
motto, James.” 

« Yes, I understand that Doctor. But all minds 
are not constituted alike. However, if I can be of any 
use to Mrs. Absalom, I am ready to go. But if your 
skill has failed, mine can do but little.” 

«Your minute pathological knowledge may do 
more, in some cases, than my experience, James. 


This case defies my skill, and there must be some- 
thing about it that I have not yet made out. You 
are, b@ides, a constant reader of the journals, a plea- 
sure from which I am in a great measure debarred, 
on account of my extended practice, and may have 
met somewhere with an analogous case. Now, what 
I want you to do, is to examine and consider this 
case, as if it were your own, and as if your future 
success hung upon the issue. And, perhaps it may; 
for, if you can discover the true nature of this affec- 
tion, and the right treatment, I shall not fail to. de- 
clare it.” 

This view encouraged young Barclay, and in a 
few minutes he entered the carriage with his elder 
companion, and both remained in silent thought until 
the carriage stopped at the house of their patient. 
When they entered the sick chamber, they found 
Mrs, Absalom with a pale face, cold extremities, and 
covered with a clammy perspiration. At every quick 
and labouring inspiration, she uttered a short cry of 
pain. The husband and the two daughters, the latter 
bathed in tears, were standing around her bed, in 
mournful silence. For some moments, Doctor Bailey 
held the wrist of the patient, and then transferred it to 
Doctor Barclay. He found the pulse to be small and 
thread-like, indicating a very low condition of the 
vital energy. After a careful and minute examination 
of the case, the two physicians retired in consultation, 
to an adjoining room. It so happened, that some 
minutes before, Agnes had left her mother’s chamber, 
and entered this very room. She sat near a window 
absorbed in grief, and did not observe the presence 
of the two doctors, who were concealed from her by 
the curtains of a bed that intervened, until startled by 
the sound of their voices. A few moments hesitation 
to retire put it beyond her power to do so decorously, 
and she therefore remained an unknown witness of 
the interview. 

“ Well, James, what do you think of this case?” 
said Doctor Bailey. 

I should certainly call it pleurisy, from your de- 
scription of it when you were first called in, and from 
most of the symptoms now presented. But as the 
usual remedies have failed, it seems to indicate that 
the real cause of pain has been mistaken. But what 
do you think ought still to be done?” And Barclay 
paused for an answer. 

“ But one more remedial effort, other than what I 
have used, now presents itself. I would recommend 
a large blister covering the whole chest.” 

Agnes sighed so loud, when she heard this, that 
even the two physicians paused, momently to listen. 

« That might do some good,” replied Doctor Bar- 
clay, “ supposing it to be a case of inflammation or 
pleurisy. But the uniform return of the symptoms in 
an aggravated degree after the exhibition of all reme- 
dies for this condition, seems to indicate that there 
may really exist no inflammation.” 

« Then, James, what do you take it to be?” in- 
quired Doctor Bailey, looking the young man intently 
in the face. 

« T take it to be neuralgia of the chest,” said Doc- 
tor Barclay. “You know the symptoms of this 
morbid condition, in which no inflammation exists, 
are remarkably similar to those in which inflamma- 
tion does exist. But the treatment of the two con- 
ditions must be very different.” 

« True, true, James,” replied Doctor Bailey, musing- 
ly. And what treatment would you recommend ?” 
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« A warm foot-bath, with mustard stirred in the 
water. A mustard poultice of moderate strength on 
the chest, and afterwards an anodyne,” replied the 
young doctor promptly. 

« Tinctured with eclecticism, I see, James. But 
still you may be right in your prescription of reme- 
dies. We must try them, for I believe they are our 
last hope.” And the doctors rose from their consul- 
tation and proceeded to the sick room. 

The warm foot-bath, hot with mustard, soon pro- 
duced on the surface of Mrs. Absalom’s feet, quite a 
pungent tingling sensation. And the mustard poultice, 
contrary to the expectation of Mrs. Absalom, and the 
hope of Doctor Bailey, began to alleviate the sharp- 
ness of the pain in the chest. Gradually the cold, 
clammy perspiration began to disappear, and in the 


_course of an hour her skin was dry and warm. The 


pain, though not entirely gone, was very feeble in 
comparison to what it had been, and when an ano- 
dyne, at the end of an hour, was administered, she 
soon sunk away into a quiet sleep. 

The anxious attendants around the bed, were the 
father and his two daughters, Doctor Bailey and 
Doctor Barclay. Each one could feel the heart’s 
audible beatings, as they stood watching in silence 
the effect of the anodyne. As soon as the deeper 
breathings of the patient indicated its salutary effect, 
Agnes, who had stood at the foot of the bed, came 
quietly around to the side where stood the two phy- 
sicians, and taking in hers the hand of Doctor Bar- 
clay, said, in a voice earnest and trembling, 

“O sir, let me thank you! For you have saved 
my mother’s life !” 

Then bursting into tears, she sunk down upon a 
chair, and sobbed convulsively. 

The father and sister started in surprise, and Doc- 
tor Bailey turned quickly at the unexpected declara- 
tion. But he recovered in a moment, and said, 
warmly— 

“She has spoken the truth! To Doctor Barclay’s 
skill, and not to my own, must this pleasing and pro- 
mising change be attributed. These remedies, which 
have acted so kindly, are all of his suggestion. And 


now, with your permission, Mr. Absalom, I will leave 
the case in his hands for to-night. He will remain 
in the house until morning, and if there is any unfa- 
vourable change, will be on the spot to meet it 
promptly.” 

Mr. Absalom extended his hand, and grasped thet 
of Doctor Barclay with a fervent pressure. But he 
could not trust his voice in utterance of the feelings 
that oppressed him. The change from symptoms the 
most alarming to a state of profound slumber in so 
short a period, a change so different, as could be 
perceived at a glance, from the mere cessation of pain 
that followed the many profuse bleedings, assured the 
heart of every one, that a true healthy action had 
been induced. 

Doctor Barclay remained at the bed side most of 
the night. It was near the day-dawn before he could 
be persuaded to retire to a chamber for sleep, so 
anxious did he feel for the result of this change of 
treatment from the most energetic to the mildest; a 
change made, too, upon his recommendation. In 
forty-eight hours Mrs. Absalom was sitting up in her 
chamber, as free from pain as ever she was in her life, 
but much enfeebled from loss of blood. Doctor 
Barclay was, of course, frequently the subject of con- 
versation ; and what was more, was never mentioned 
but in terms of kindness and gratitude. He was at 
a loss to comprehend Agnes’ strange acknowledgment 
of his services at the bed-side of her mother, and but 
few days passed by that he did not muse on the sub. 
ject. It was perhaps a year afterwards, that she ex- 
plained it all to him herself, a few days subsequent to 
the receipt from him of a handsome pack of gilt- 
edged cards, upon which were neatly engraved Mrs. 
Dr. Barctay. All else relating to this last-men- 
tioned circumstance, is left to the reader’s inference. 
It will not be found, we presume, a hard case to make 
out. 

It is only necessary to mention, that, the Doctor 
Barclay who had been known by Mrs. Absalom “ ever 
since he was a baby,” soon rose into eminence, and 
is now one among the most successful and esteemed 
of the profession. 
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A BALLAD, TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF GOETHE, 


BY MRS, H. E, BEECHER STOWE, 


Tue water purled—the water rolled, 
The fisher sat thereby, 

And patient at his angle gazed 
With calm and steady eye. 


And as he sat, and as he watched 
The parting wave divides, 

And upward, from the curling flood 
A watery maiden glides. 


She spake to him—she sang to him, 
** Why lurest thou my brood, 

With human wit, to pain and death, 
Up from their native flood. 


“Ah could’st thou see my little fish 
Beneath the wave so fair, 

Thou would’st go under as thou art, 
Their happiuess to share. 


“ Does not the dear sun bathe himself? 
The moon shine in the wave? 

Does not their image trembling there 
A double beauty have? 


** Does not the deep reflected heaven, 
The moist illumined blue, 

And thine own form allure thee down” 
Down—down—th’ eternal dew? 


The water purled—the water rolled— 
It touched his naked foot ; 

It thrilled his soul with fond desire, 
Like lover's soft salute. 


And still she spake, and still she sang, 
And all with him was o'er, 

Half drew she him, and half he sank— 
He sank to rise no more. 
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THE SOLDIER’S GRAVE, 
INSCRIBED TO MRS. DADE, BY HER FRIEND, 
M. 8ST. LEON LOUD. 
Conspicuous in the annals of blood-stained Florida stands the massacre of Major Dade and his whole party, (with the excep- 
tion of two or three) by the Seminole Indians. Some months after the event, the spot was visited by a gentleman who 


found growing upon the grave of the gallant and ill-fated officer, a single delicate wild flower—its only memorial, which 
he carefully preserved and presented to Mrs. D. 


Tuere is a spot beneath the light Of high noon-day, those fearless men, 
Of southern skies, so fair, so bright, In the warm flush of hope and life— 
That one might deem the shavowing Helpless, unwarned, fall suddenly, 

Of the destroying angel's wing, Strack down in that unequal strife. 
Had never marr'd its primal bloom, When the soft shades of evening fell, 
Or dashed its sunny skies with gloom. And the pale stars came forth— 
There in majestic solitude, Each like a watchful sentinel 

The ancient tenants of the wood, O’er the repose of earth— 

Stand like tall sentinels around The din of war had pass'd away, 

The precincts of enchanted ground. And there upon the green sward lay 


The young, the noble, and the brave, 
Unburied and unwept: 

The drooping boughs sad music gave 
As the low night wind swept 

The forest with a dirge-like moan— 

Dying and dead were left alone. 


Long mossy garlands from on high 
Float on the air like beauty’s tresses ; 
Sweet voices from their leaves reply 
In whispers to the wind's caresses. 
Amid the cool, deep forest shades, 
And through the tangled everglades, 
No human voice, no sound is heard, 
Save joyous carols of the bird; 
Naught seen, save when the startled fawn 
Bounds lightly o'er the woodland lawn: 
Yet there, amid that peaceful scene, 
Hath Azrael's fearful presence been, 
And there the broad Magnolias wave, 
Like banners o'er the soldier's grave. 


Their gallant leader slumbers well, 
Where foremost in the fight he fell ; 
Light on his bosom lies the sod, 
Once darkly crimson’d with his blood ; 
While o’er him the Magnolia weaves 
With snowy flowers and verdant leaves, 
A chaplet spotless as his fame, 
And green as memory of his name. 
One summer morn, a gallant band, No slab, nor pillar marks the spot 
With glitt’ring sword and dancing plume, Where the hero’s dust is sleeping, 
From their loved homes, in that fair land, Yet a whole nation in their hearts 
Went forth to meet their doom. The memory of his fate is keeping: 
Each noble heart with hope beat high, And Fame’s high scroll‘the record bears, 
As sworn to conquer or to die Inscribed in blood, embalmed in tears. 


They dream'd of victory; 
Still onward as their chieftain led, 
From flowers crushed by their heavy tread, 
A cloud of richest fragrance rose— 
So from the bruised affections flows 
Love's stream more deep and free. 
Ah! thought they then of life’s eweet ties 
So soon like broken flowers to perish ? 
Of forms no more to bless the eyes, 
Which far away in fondness cherish? 
Bright visions of an hour to come, 
When love's warm greeting—*“ welcome home,’ 
Shall fall upon the soldier's ear, 
Like music from another sphere. 


The summer showers have washed away 
Foot-print and sanguine stain ; 
But that green mound of hallowed ground, 
Shall undisturbed remain, 
*Till the last trumpet call shall break 
Death's fetters with its piercing sound, 
And shouts of victory awake 
The warrior from his rest profound ; 
And the great Conqueror’s banners wave 
Triumphant o’er the boasting grave. 

, When many a summer sun had shone 
Upon that grave so still and lone— 
When many an eve its dews had shed 
Upon the soldier's lowly bed— 


Hark! from the forest depths a shout There sprung a fairer, lovelier flower 
Wild and prolonged, rings fiercely out; Than ever bloom'd in beauty's bower ; 
As if the soula whom Eblis keeps So pale, so pure, it seemed a token— 
Bound in unfathomable deeps, A flower of memory—fraught 
Had broken from their fiery chain, With hope to her whose heart was broken 
And sought this upper world again, When that dark doom was wrought: 
To pour on all who crose’d their path It breathes of love beyond the tomb, 
The vials of eternal wrath. And oft in after years, 
Again! again! those savage yells That grave-born flow’ret’s faint perfume 
Peai from an unseen, treach'rous foe ; Shall dry the mourner’s tears, 
And every swift-wing'd arrow tells And cheer her lonely, onward way, 
A warrior lieth low. With thoughts of that bright glorious home, 
Oh! "twas a spirit-with'ring sight, Where every tear is wiped away, 
To see beneath the holy light And Death, the spoiler, cannot come. 
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LITTLE THINGS NO TRIFLES. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ LOSING AND WINNING,” “ SENSIBILITY,” ETC., ETC. 


« Wirn whom were you conversing on the other side 
of the room just now, Horatio?” inquired Mr, Mans- 
field. 

“Christine Dillingham, if you mean the young lady 
in French-gray satin, and without ornaments,” an- 
swered Mr. Bryan. 

«“ The same,” said Mr. Mansfield. 

“ Why did you wish to know, Walter?” asked 
Bryan. 

“Simply because she seems to be no stranger 
among you; and yet I have never seen her before, 
often as I have been in company since becoming a 
resident in the place.” 

“ Her mother is an invalid, and Christine is much 
confined at home,” said Bryan. 

“ Her mother isa recluse !” said another gentleman, 
who was standing near, “and chooses to make her 
daughter one also.” 

“ Her mother is a bigot!” said a lady who was 
sitting so near as to have heard all that had passed 
between the gentlemen, “ and is amazingly afraid her 
daughter may get poisoned by imbibing notions differ- 
ing trom her own! Once in an age, if she chooses 
to think herself well enough to endure the fatigue, 
and the party be given tothe right person, and is not 
too large, Mrs. Dillingham goes into company, and 
then Christine is allowed to go too. I wonder how 
it happens she is here to-night without her mother! 
Yet, poor thing, one would think that at the age of 
eighteen she might occasionally be trusted beyond 
the reach of the maternal eye! But,” added the 
lady, “had Mr. Mansfield attended the same place 
of worship which the Dillinghams frequent, he might 
often have seen them, for Mrs. Dillingham always 
contrives to be well enough to be out of a Sunday.” 

“Ts not the daughter as singular, unsocial, and 
proud, as the mother is bigoted and narrow-minded ?” 
asked the beautiful Miss Lacy. “ It is very easy to 
excuse one’s-self from doing as other people do, by 
saying —* My mother does not approve’ or ‘my mo- 
ther would rather I should not,’ and thus gratify one’s 
own eccentricity and at the same time get the credit 
of being an uncommonly obedient daughter !”—All 
this was uttered in a gentle tone, yet a curl of con- 
tempt sat on the fair speaker’s lips, as she made the 
remark, 

« Ts that just?” said Bryan, in a low voice to Miss 
Carroll, a young lady who was at his side. 

“ Few things could be less so.” Miss Carroll re- 
plied. “Every one allows that Mrs. Dillingham is 
one of the best women, and best mothers in the world, 
and Christine is the very best of daughters. Her filial 
devotion is entire. She highly enjoys society, yet 
makes herself as happy as the birds in a retirement 
that to us pleasure-seeking characters would be into- 
lerable. As to pride,” added Miss Carroll, «I have 


ever thought her humility equal to her superiority, 
and that is saying a great deal.” 
“ Her superiority!” repeated Miss Lacy, who had 
heard Miss Carroll’s last remark, “« Pardon me, but 
VOL. XXIII.—2 


in what, pray, does her superiority consist, unless it 
be in having a taste for those pursuits which make 
her appear twice as old as her years ?” 

“Old!” cried the lady who had pronounced Mrs. 
Dillingham a bigot, “ why, I have always thought 
her not half as old as her years! In some things 
she is just like a child! There is my Janette, who 
is only thirteen, knows ten times as much of the 
ways of the world, already, as Christine Dillingham 
does; and could work her way out of little difficulties 
ten times as well!” 

“ And work herself into them jifty times as fast !”’ 
said Bryan, aside to his fair neighbour. 

« But then,” continued the lady, “ Janette’s advan- 
tages are very different from poor Christine’s. I do 
think it abominable to keep young ladies so immured 
all through their early youth, they appear so stiff and 
awkward and bashful, and are so ignorant of all they 
should know, on first coming out.” 

It was impossible, on hearing this remark, to avoid 
contrasting the easy, quiet, unobtrusive manners of 
Miss Dillingham, with the hoyden boldness of Miss 
Janette; and with difficulty maintaining suitable gra- 
vity, Bryan said, “ Your daughter, madam, appears 
remarkably self-possessed for so very young a lady!” 
while Miss Lacy again curled her ruby lip, but re- 
mained silent. 

The multifarious and contradictory remarks which 
had been made concerning Mrs. and Miss Dillingham, 
had a natural tendency to fix Mansfield’s attention on 
the young lady. There was nothing in her appear- 
ance to arrest the notice, or awaken the admiration 
of a stranger at the first glance; and had nothing 
followed the answer to the common question Mans- 
field proposed to Bryan, his eye would probably have 
passed from her without further thought or observa- 
tion. But though still some three or four years 
short of thirty, Mansfield was an observing, a thinking, 
an investigating man; and as one remark followed 
another, he was induced to study Miss Dillingham’s 
countenance and manners, to ascertain if aught could 
be detected to falsify or corroborate the different opi- 
nions which seemed to be entertained of her. She 
was very youthful in personal appearance, but this 
might in part proceed from her dress, which was re- 
markable only for good taste and simplicity. Her 
manners were precisely such as might be expected to 
arise from the inspiration of the same genius that 
presided at her toilette. She looked too blooming 
for an attendant in a sick room; was too much at 
ease in society for a reclusq; and seemed too un- 
mindful of herself to be either unsocial, proud, or 
eccentric, And yet, something, which with the in- 
discriminating might pass for pride, did, perhaps, sit 
on that open and serene brow, or flash at times from 
her beaming eye; and the lips, when closed, bespoke 
a firmness of purpose, and independence of thought, 
which might, under certain circumstances, lead to an 
appearance of singularity. Thus thought Mansfield 
as he quietly observed her. He found the study in- 
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teresting. She could bear the closest scrutiny. She 
was beautiful in her simplicity. All was in perfect 
keeping—her person, her manners, and her attire. 

Doubtless every incident in human life, however 
trivial, has a bearing, more or less observable, on 
human destiny. The most noticeable effect of this 
evening’s party, was the blow that was given to an 
incipient preference which the attractions of Miss 
Lacy had inspired in the heart of Mr. Mansfield. 

“ You have inflicted a mortification—a disappoint- 
ment to-night, Walter,” said Bryan, as the two 
friends, arm and arm, proceeded homeward. 

“ How—on whom?” 

“ Did you not observe Miss Lacy’s look of chagrin, 
as she passed you in the entry, without receiving the 
offer of your arm?” 

« I detest detraction !” answered Mansfield. 

“ Suppose her insinuations are all true?” said Bryan. 

“ Suppose they are—was there any occasion for 
making them public to-night ?” 

*“ You are nice—fastidious, Walter !” 

* Do you think so?” 

“ You will die a bachelor !” 

“ Very well—be it so. I would much sooner 
forego the title of husband, than have a wife who could 
not command my respect, and secure my esteem.” 


One morning, some weeks after the party just 
spoken of, Mansfield stepped into a little shop, such as 
is to be found in almost every village, containing an 
assortment of tapes and threads, needles and pins, 
toys and confections, to purchase some trifling article 
of which he was in need. The shop was much 
patronised, being kept by a worthy man, who, unfor- 
tunately, had lost a limb. Several women and children 
were standing by the counter when Mansfield entered, 
and he turned to a window to look at some prints, 
till his turn to be waited on should come. He was 
as far from being absent in mind when out in the 
world as any man living; therefore what was guing 
forward in Mr. Newhall’s shop did not pass unob- 
served. 

“ Mother,” said a little girl, in a low tone, “ see 
what pretty dolls that lady is buying for her children. 
Will you buy me one?” 

“TI can’t afford it, my dear,” softly answered the 
mother. 

Mansfield turned to look at the speakers, and saw 
that the mother, who was selecting some thread, 
wore a garb indicative of poverty. The little girl, 
who seemed almost ready to weep, was looking with 
longing eyes at the attractions before her. “And 
why not?” thought Mansfield. “Are they not as 
desirable—as valuable in her eyes, as the brilliants 
displayed in a shop in London are in the view of chil- 
dren of a larger growth, and of a different rank in 
society ?” 

“Do ask what those pretty dressed dolls cost, 
mother,” said the little girl. 

The question was asked and answered to the con- 
sternation of the child; even the undressed dolls 
came at a price which she knew her mother could 
not afford to give for a mere toy. The poor woman 
paid for her thread, and led the sorrowing child away, 
while Mr. Mansfield took the vacated place at the 
counter. A young lady stood next him, who was 
selecting various trifling, but useful articles, and this 
part of her business completed, she purchased a pretty 
undressed doll, As she turned to leave the shop, 


Mansfield saw that it was Miss Dillingham. ‘Till 
now he had not seen her since the evening on which 
he inquired her name. His eyes followed her as she 
passed into the street. Her figure was graceful; her 
motion easy and unaffected; her step at once firm 
and elastic; and her morning dress as striking for 
neatness and simplicity, as the one in which he had 
seen her attired when in company. 

“ She is well worth looking after!” said the shop- 
man, whose physiognomy expressed the shrewdness, 
and harmless roguery of his character. “ She is well 
worth looking after.” 

Mansfield answered only by a smile, and making 
his purchase, withdrew. On the way to his boarding 
house, he visited the circulating library of the village, 
where he met Mr. Burton, one of the clergymen of 
the place. The two gentlemen had conversed to- 
gether but a short time, when Miss Carroll and Miss 
Dillingham entered. 

“TI am glad to see you, young ladies,” said the 
owner of the library, as soon as they appeared, «I 
have this morning received a new and choice lot of 
books, some of which will suit your taste exactly, I 
think, Miss Carroll.” 

“ Such as what ?” asked Miss Carroll. 

«“ Oh, some of the latest and best novels that have 
been published.” 

“ Have you received novels only, Mr. Curtis?” 
inquired Miss Dillingham. 

«“ Novels principally,” answered he; “but some 
biography, and a few volumes of travels and modern 
history.” 

* Do you not read novels, Miss Dillingham ?” asked 
Miss Carroll. 

« They constitute but a small part of my reading,” 
was Miss Dillingham’s answer. 

“To me it is a dear delight to read them,” said 
Miss Carroll, “and I see not how one can care to 
read much else, except of a Sunday. But come, Mr, 
Curtis, let us see your new acquisitions,” 

Some twenty or thirty volumes were soon displayed 
on-the counter, which the young ladies began to ex- 
amine. 

Oh, here are Bulwer, Marryatt, James, and Cooper, 
and something from Lady Blessington,” said Miss 
Carroll. “Here is a treat, truly, Mr. Curtis. Now 
what would you take first, Miss Dillingham ?” 

«I am the last person in the world to assist you in 
choosing,” said Miss Dillingham, “as I have read 
none of the works of either of the authors you men- 
tion, one or two of Cooper's excepted.” 

«“ Whose novels do you read ?” asked Miss Carroll. 

« Miss Edgeworth’s,” answered Miss Dillingham, 
«and I have read some of Sir Walter Scott’s. Mc- 
Kenzie, too, I love to read, he writes so beautifully. 
But I hope you do not read Bulwer, Miss Carroll,” 
she added. 

«I hope so too,” said Mr. Burton, advancing to- 
ward them. “I should be sorry,” he added, with a 
serious kind of smile, “that any young lady under 
my pastoral care, should read either Bulwer or Lord 
Byron, or any author of similar principles. My 
labours would be arduous indeed, to counteract an 
influence like theirs.” 

Miss Carroll coloured 1 good deal as she replied, 
« Of late I have read neither Bulwer nor Lord Byron, 
Mr. Burton. But how should you know the charac- 
ter of Bulwer’s writings, if you have never read 
them ?” she inquired, turning to Miss Dillingham. 
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« By often hearing remarks similar to the one Mr. 
Burton has just made, and by reading some well- 
written reviews,” replied Miss Dillingham. 

Nothing was added on the subject, and after select- 
ing each a volume to her taste, the young ladies de- 
parted. 

A day or two subsequent to this visit to the circu- 
lating library, Mansfield overtook Miss Carroll in a 
walk, and accompanied her home. He had indulged 
a preference for her from the evening on which she 
so kindly defended Mrs. and Miss Dillingham, when 
attacked by malignant tongues ; and at every succeed- 
ing interview this preference had been strengthened by 
her good nature and vivacity. True, his nice sense of 
the useful and the proper had been somewhat shocked 
on learning her choice of books, and that Byron and 
Bulwer had not always been excluded ; but he knew 
that she was left but too much to her own guidance, 
and was rather surprised to find so much that was 
right, in one so almost entirely self-taught and self- 
governed, so far at least as parental authority or in- 
struction were concerned, than to find that some 
things were wrong. He found her very interesting 
during their walk. Vivacity gave a charm to all her 
observations, which were principally elicited by ob- 
jects that met their view while on the way to Mr. 
Carroll’s. He thought, and thought truly, that she 
must be a companion peculiarly fitted to keep far 
away those little blue imps, by which some persons 
are so grievously annoyed. 

They had been but a short time at her father’s, 
ere Miss Carroll was called from the room, and Mans- 
field was left alone with her little sister, a child only 
four or five years old. She was sprightly and intel- 
ligent, and seemed to feel bound to entertain the visiter, 
during the absence of the older members of the fa- 
mily, She brought him successively her toys, which 
she had been arranging with care in the back-gam- 
mon table; and when these failed, her new picture- 
book was produced. Mr, Mansfield took her on his 
knee, and asked an explanation of each of the prints. 
The interest he appeared to take in the new book 
delighted her, and when it was looked quite through 
she remarked inquiringly, 

* You love pictures better than you do toys, sir?” 

«I do,” he replied. 

* Then I guess I can show you one that will please 
you better than any in my new book, only I can’t 
tell you about it, as’tis in a book that sister was 
reading yesterday, which was made on purpose for 
men and women, and not for little girls. I can find 
it,” she added, as she slid from his knee, “as I saw 
where sister put it when she left off reading.” 

She ran to a work-box, and raising the lid, care- 
fully worked her little fat hand under the articles it 
contained, and drew forth the volume from the very 
bottom of the box. 

« This is it,” she said, exultingly, as she ran across 
the room, and presented it to Mansfield; “ I know it 
without opening, by its beautiful cover!” 

Mansfield would hardly have recoiled with greater 
abhorrence, had she put a basilisk into hishand. It 
was Don Juan. He had barely time to see what it 


was, ere the child snatched it from him, and empha- 
tically whispering, “ Don’t tell sister,” flew across the 
room, and had just time to deposit it in its secret 
resting-place, before Miss Carroll, whose advancing 
footsteps had caught the child’s ear, re-entered the 
parlour. 


He instantly arose to take leave, and could hardly 
retain sufficient self-command to make the necessary 
parting compliments, without betraying the workings 
of his mind. Once fairly outside the parlour door, he 
was in the street almost at a bound; and while pain, 
astonishment, and contempt were written on his fea- 
tures, he murmured audibly, “ Of late I have not read 
either Bulwer or Lord Byron, Mr. Burton —Pshaw ‘” 


As Mansfield was very leisurely sauntering through 
a retired street, one fine evening, he was overtaken 
and accosted by his friend Bryan. 

“ You appear to have time hanging on your hands, 
Walter; what say you to a walk, if we can get some 
young ladies to join us?” 

“I am quite ready to walk with you,” answered 
Mr. Mansfield, « with or without young ladies. Earth, 
and air, and sky, combine to charm the senses, and 
woo oneabroad. It seems almost a sin against Him 
who has spread so much beauty ‘ above, about, and 
underneath,’ to remain within doors, and let ‘it pass 
unobserved—unacknowledged—unless compelled by 
duty.” So saying, he took his friend’s arm, and they 
started for recruits. ‘They had not proceeded far, 
when Mr. Bryan stopped before a small house, as he 
said, “ My washer-woman lives here; will you wait, 
Walter, while I speak with her a moment ?” 

Mr. Mansfield stood by the gate, while his friend 
entered the house. On the door step sat a little girl, 
who seemed desirous to attract his notice to a doll 
with which she was playing. It struck him that it 
was the same child who had looked with such long- 
ing eyes at the toys in Mr. Newhall’s shop. 

“So your mother has bought you a pretty doll, at 
last, my little girl,” asked Mansfield. 

«QO, no sir,—mother could not afford to buy me 
one. Miss Christine Dillingham gave me this, and 
a little book too, which I have promised to get by 
heart as fast as I can. It is brim full of pretty pic- 
tures and verses !” 

« Miss Dillingham is very kind,” said Mansfield, 
as he took the doll which the child held up to him, 
that he might admire its beautiful rosy cheeks, lace 
cap, black silk dress, and white muslin apron, ** you 
love her very much undoubtedly ?” 

« Yes, sir, and mother loves her too. Mother says 
that Miss Christine tries to make every body happy !” 

As Mansfield returned the toy to the little girl 
Bryan re-appeared, and the friends proceeded on their 
walk. The first house on their way which contained 
a young lady of Mr. Bryan’s acquaintance, was Mrs. 
Dillingham’s. «Iam going in here,” said he ; “ per- 
haps Christine would like to walk this fine evening.” 

« You will bear in mind, Horatio, that I am a 
stranger, and shall need to be presented,” said Mans- 
field, as the friends entered the gate, and passed 
through a garden of shrubs and flowers, and beneath 
embowering trees. 

They found Mrs. Dillingham alone; but as Chris- 
tine was expected home in a few minutes, the gentle- 
men waited, and conversed with the mother until 
she appeared. With Mrs. Dillingham’s approbation, 
Christine accepted Mr. Bryan’s invitation to walk. 
In a short time the little party consisted of some half 
a dozen young ladies, and nearly as many gentlemen. 
One other young lady only was to be called for; this 
was a Miss Marsh. Some of the party, Mansfield 
among the number, wished that she might be request- 
ed to join them. A few minutes walk brought them 
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to her father’s door, and the party waited in the open 
air, while one young lady went in as the bearer of 
compliments. After a moment’s delay, Mrs, Marsh 
came to the door, and courteously saluting the com. 
pany, expressed her regret that she was unable to 
permit her daughter to go out that evening. While 
she was speaking, Miss Marsh and the friend who 
had been the bearer of the invitation, made their ap- 
pearance. 

« I do want to walk exceedingly this evening, 
mamma,” said the daughter. “ Do try to think you 
can spare me.” 

Several voices joined in the entreaty. Meanwhile 
Bryan led his friend to the steps of the door, to ex- 
amine a rare and beautiful ‘plant which was in full 
flower. Mrs. Marsh was firm, and after saying all 
that politeness required, retreated to the house, Her 
daughter still lingered in the midst of the group, 
bewailing the privation she was to undergo, which 
seemed to magnify by every moment’s contemplation. 

« Wait an instant longer,” said she, “and I will 
entreat mother once more;” and she glided past 
Mansfield, who was still looking at the plants which 
were arranged on the ends of the steps. The mo- 
ment her form disappeared, a voice of suppressed 
passion met his ear, as unlike the soft tone of suppli- 
cation he had heard without doors, as was possible. 

“It is too provoking, mother, that you should be 
so odd! You for ever keep me at home, when I 
most wish to go out. However, I shall go this time!” 

This was uttered in a low tone—almost a whisper; 
but passion rendered every word distinctly audible. 

“ Always keep you at home, my dear,” said the 
mother. “ Scarcely a day 3 

“ Pray confine yourself to fact, mother,” interrup- 
ted the young lady. 

Mansfield waited neither to examine flowers, nor 
listen to a daughter’s entreaties any longer, but has- 
tily rejoined his friend, who had wandered a few paces 
from him. They had but just mingled with the rest 
of the party, when Miss Marsh re-appeared at the 
door, her hat on her head, and mantle in hand, cry- 
ing, as she lightly advanced toward them, 

“ See what perseverance will do! Augurs it not 
well for my future course, that I can thus remove 
obstacles—thus surmount difficulties?” 

“ You have, to-night, overleaped a chevauzx-de-frise 
planted by Heaven itself!” thought Mansfield, as, with 
a gesture of impatience, he passed into the street. 

The little party, at length complete, moved onward. 
All were in fine spirits, and, from one cause or an- 
other, seemed to enjoy themselves highly. There 
was the fair, the good, the beautiful, the bright, of 
earth and sky, for those who had eyes to perceive 
them; Nature’s sweet and various voices, blended 
into harmony, for those who had ears to hear them; 
there was conversation for those who were capable 
of conversing; trifling for those who loved it; and a 
little gossip, tinctured with a slight infusion of whis- 
pered detraction, for those who had no relish for any 
thing better, or more elevating. 

“ Here is the domicil of Katy Teale,” said one of 
the gentlemen, as they were passing a little hovel that 
stood behind a clump of birches; “who wishes to 
have their fortune told? It is really amusing to wit- 
ness the old crone’s assumed gravity, and the dexter- 
ity with which she adapts her predictions to the sup- 
posed wishes of those who consult her as to coming 
events.” 





“I should love dearly to go in and see Katy, if 
any one will go with me,” said one young lady, « for 
I never had my fortune told in my life.” 

«I will go with you,” said another, “and see if 
her story to-night will agree with the one she told 
me last fall.” 

Another and another, both of ladies and gentle- 
men, desired to take a peep into futurity through 
Katy’s eycs, aided by the magical tea-cup, until almost 
the whole party was moving toward her door. 

“You are going in, are you not, Miss Dilling- 
ham?” asked one of the company. 

« Oh, no,” answered Miss Dillingham. 

“ And, pray, why not?” 

“ Because I neither like to impose on poor old 
Katy, nor myself.” 

“Do you think there is any thing wrong in con- 
sulting her?” asked a young lady. “ Surely we all 
look upon it as a mere joke, and do it more for the 
sake of giving Katy a fourpence, than any thing 
else.” 

“I fear it is hardly innocent,” replied Miss Dil- 
lingham, “If one has any thing to give Katy, would 
it not be as well to do so, without tempting her to 
fabricate falsehoods, or pry into that which is wisely 
concealed ?” 

« La, me!” cried another young lady, “ how serious 
you are about it, Christine Dillingham! I should 
think it was some shocking thing, just to turn up a 
cup, and hear what sort of a story old Katy can make 
out!” 

« Do you think there is any thing really shocking 
about it, Miss Dillingham?” inquired Mr. Bryan. 

Miss Dillingham felt that she had already said 
enough, if not too much; yet thus called upon she 
answered— 

« I can decide only for myself; but I could not do 
it innocently. Qui mal fait—mal trouvera. 1 should 
feel exceedingly as if soliciting a visit from the father 
of lies himself!” She cast down her eyes and blush- 
ed deeply, as if fearful that she had expressed her 
views too freely, while a glance of intelligence and 
approbation passed between Bryan and Mansfield. 

« Well, evil be to him that evil thinks, say I,” ex- 
claimed the young lady who thought Miss Dillingham 
too serious for the occasion; “ for my part, I am not 
at all afraid of hurting either old Katy or myself by 
having my fortune told; so come with me, Sophia: 
it will be real amusement to hear yours told for the 
first time.” 

But the young lady now drew back. “I cannot 
go,” said she; “I shall never dare have my fortune 
told in the world, Miss Dillingham has so frightened 
me!” 

“ Do not have it told, dear Sophia,” said Christine. 
«“ IT am quite sure, if you think of it seriously, you 
never will,” 

« Oh, I never will—I never can,” said Sophia, while 
the former speaker again exclaimed—* Nonsense! 
what a little coward! I would not be frightened ovt 
of it, by all the preaching Christine Dillingham could 
do!” 

As this young lady alone, however, now seemed 
desirous of visiting Katy, they all proceeded on their 
walk, and the sibyl remained undisturbed. 


A few weeks after the walk just spoken of, Mans- 
field wrote a letter to his sister. She was his only 
one, and four or five years older than himself. He 
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had neither father, mother, nor brother, so that this 
sister seemed to engross all the affection that belongs 
to these hallowed and endearing relations. His love 
for her was perfect; his confidence in her without 
limit. Here is his letter. 


“ My Dear Sisrer—You cannot complain that 
my letters are too infrequent, though you do complain 
that they are too general—too short; that I do not 
let you look into the bottom of my heart, as you used 
to do. Perhaps there is some ground for your com- 
plaint ; not that I have wished to keep from you any 
incident that has occurred, or to conceal from you 
any thought of my mind, or any affection by which 
I am moved; but I could not tell my own feelings, 
without speaking of those who are unknown to you, 
and of whom my opinions have been so changeable, 
that I had ‘ no certain thing to write.’ However, to 
remove all your doubts and misgivings, I will make 
a fair exposé of all I have thought, or do think, so far 
as I can remember, and of all I have felt, or do still 
feel. 

« My old friend Bryan remains just the same noble- 
minded, high-principled, frank-hearted man that he 
ever was; and having him, I have had no need, and 
felt no desire, to seek new friendships with any of my 
own sex. One old friend I consider worth a dozen 
new ones, at least. 

“ As to women, my dear Grace, I begin to stand 
in great doubt of them—young women in particular. 
They certainly grow worse, or I grow more observ- 
ing, or circumstances have led me to witness more 
evil mixed with the good and the attractive about 
them, than I used to suspect. 

“ In the few months that I have been in this place, 
I have successively received three wounds, and expe- 
rienced as many thorough cures. On my arrival, I 
determined to mingle freely in the society of ladies; 
for, being six-and-twenty, I was quite willing to lose 
my heart, could I get one of the right sort in ex- 
change, and turn ‘ Benedict, the married man.’ 

“ The first evening I went into company, a Miss 
Lacy attracted my attention. She is beautiful; she 
is elegant; she is sensible and accomplished; and 
these combined attractions had their full weight with 
me. It was not long before I was beginning to ask, 
how my own dearest sister would like her, when I 
found that she was ill-natured—a detractor !—a slan- 
derer! I have never since looked on her beautiful 
person, without recoiling from the deformity that is 
lodged within. Beauty, unaccompanied by active 
virtue, is, to me, like a fine flower without perfume; 
the body without the soul; accompanied by envy, ill- 
nature, and their kindred qualities, it is like a fine 
flower, which, instead of exhaling sweetness, offends 
the senses by emitting a nauseous and disgusting 
odour. 

“ The same conversation that revealed to me these 
hideously black spots in the heart of Miss Lacy, 
showed me how free Miss Carroll was from defects 
of a similar kind. She was lovely in my eyes, while 
she kindly and warmly defended the traducer ;—and 
every subsequent interview with her, strengthened 
the impression she had made on my heart. As a 
companion she was delightful. Perfectly free from 
envy or ill-nature, with a sunny imagination, I was 
picturing to myself how bright and cheerful she 
would render one’s ewn fire-side, when—pshaw !—I 
cannot bear to think of it even now!—lIn short, my 

o* 


dear Grace, she understands not the value, the dig- 
nity of truth, My sister, she will lie! —My own 
senses were witnesses to the fact. Knowing me as 
you do, doubt you that I was cured? 

« A Miss Marsh was the third candidate for my 
preference. She is quite unlike either of the others 
in manner, in person, and in the construction of her 
mind. Frank and independent, I felt assured that 
she could never stoop to the meanness of falsehood 
or deceit; and fairly appreciating her own powers, 
she seemed not to think of shining herself, by ob- 
scuring the lustre of others. I loved to converse 
with her. She gave me more food for thought than 
either of her predecessors in my regard. I judged 
her possessed of the requisite materials for forming 
an exalted character. But alas, my dear sister, all 
that seemed so much like fine gold has become dim 
in my view. She grossly violates the fifth command- 
ment. These ears have heard her speak to a discreet, 
indulgent, and affectionate mother, as you would not 
speak—as no lady—not to say as no christian ought 
to speak to a menial! I have known her act in 
direct opposition to that mother’s wishes—in open 
defiance of her will! 

« Thus you perceive, my dear sister, that notwith- 
standing my perfect willingness to give away my 
heart, it is constantly thrown back upon me. And 
what is worse, it is not restored in the same state in 
which it is taken away, but is rendered jealous, 
watchful, suspicious. I find that the question now 
apt to arise, when I see, or talk, with a pretty and 
interesting girl, is—*I wonder what your capital 
defect will prove to be?’ You can hardly conceive, 
my dear Grace, how deeply I regret all this. Not 
that I am particularly sorry to regain my heart from 
this, that, or the other young lady; but I am sorry 
to have woman, as a sex, at all lowered in my esti- 
mation; am sorry to be constrained, in self-defence, 
to watch for defects, lest I should be entrapped and 
deceived. 

“ You will ask—are these all the ladies there are 
in the village? or are they a fair sample of the re- 
mainder? All I can say in reply is that these are 
the ones with whom I have the most closely culti- 
vated an acquaintance, one only excepted, of whom 
I can speak to you with more pleasure. Some six 
weeks since, Horatio introduced me to Mrs. Dilling- 
ham, at her own house, and happening to meet two 
or three times soon after, we began to get acquainted. 
I was so much pleased with the lady, that I gladly 
availed myself of her invitation to give her an occa- 
sional call; and, to confess the truth, it somehow 
happens that I find myself there, on some pretext or 
other, almost every day. Be not alarmed, my dear 
Grace, for though Mrs. Dillingham has thus far 
proved to be all that I can imagine it desirable that 
a woman should be, yet, as her age is probably not 
far from forty, the regard she inspires is just what 
one would feel for the best of mothers. How you 
would love her, Grace! In many respects she is 
much like yourself; and sincerely do I wish that you 
had the happiness of knowing her. Mrs. Dillingham 
must have been beautiful once. She still looks young, 
but a long period of feeble health has injured her 
complexion, and only leaves you room to conjecture 
how lovely her face must have been, when its fine 
features were adorned by the lily and the rose. Her 
person, though rather too much attenuated, is still 
fine. But her manners, my dear sister—there is the 
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charm. They are perfect. And no wonder—they 
could not be other than they are, being only the 
spontaneous actings of the heart and the mind. How 
could she be otherwise than courteous and gentle, 
who feels perfect benevolence toward the whole 
human family? How otherwise than elegant, having 
a quick perception of beauty and propriety, in all 
their various forms and exemplifications? How 
otherwise than modest and retiring, being free from 
self-complacency, and habitually esteeming others 
better than herself? How otherwise than dignified, 
while fully conscious of having an immortal mind, 
that is continually expanding, and that will still ex- 
pand when she shall have outstripped what Gabriel 
now is? How can she be otherwise than cheerful, 
who, let the vicissitudes of this life be what they 
may, has her eye constantly fixed on a brighter home? 
whose foot only rests on earth—her heart is above! 
How otherwise than meek and forgiving, when she 
feels that she daily exercises the forbearance, and 
needs the forgiveness of her Father in Heaven; and 
how otherwise than humble, unassuming, and pure, 
when her conversation is in Heaven—when she 
continually holds intercourse with Him who sitteth 
on the throne, and with the lamb ?—My sister, her 
manners are perfect; and until her whole character 
is changed, they can never be other than they now 
are. It is the spirit breathing through the form! 
Her conversation is a great blessing to me, and will, 
I trust, make me a wiser and a better man. No one 
I think, with a character founded on the right basis, 
could fail of deriving advantage from her society. In 
some measure, she supplies your place to me. I 
cannot, indeed, lay open my heart to her as to you, 
but the whole tone of her conversation has just the 
same sway over my feelings. My dear sister, you 
must know her. Be assured you have never seen 
such a woman. 

« Mrs. Dillingham has one child only, a daughter, 
not far from nineteen perhaps; and to all appearance 
the danghter that such a mother ought to have, But 
with her I cultivate no acquaintance. I fear to do 
30, and am continually on the alarm, lest accidentally 
some screened enormity should be made manifest. 
Though so often with Mrs. Dillingham, 1 see but 
little of Christine, (that is the daughter’s name,) ex- 
cept when she is ministering to her mother’s comfort. 
She rarely sits with us for more than a few minutes 
at a time, but improves the opportunity while her 
mother has a companion, to attend to her flowers, 
or any thing else that requires her care. Of this I 
am very glad, as it leaves me quite free to pay undi- 
vided attention to the conversation of Mrs, Dilling- 
ham, and keeps unrent that veil of reserve in which 
Christine is enveloped and which [ dread to see re- 
moved, lest what now seems symmetry should prove 
an illusion. Whenever she speaks, I listen, but as 
yet I think I have asked her no question beyond 
the common inquiries for her own or her mother’s 
health. 

« And now, my dear sister, what think you of this 
letter? Is it not long enough, and minute enough 
to satisfy you, and make amends for all past defi- 
ciencies ? Oh, I had almost forgotten to answer your 
important question—whether I am gaining any vic- 
tory over my natural rashness and impetuosity. I 
hope I am—at least, I have thus far restrained all 
public manifestation of them. Perhaps, my sister, 
had your experienced eye been upon me, you would 
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at times have doubted whether my victory were com- 
plete. But at any rate, I still maintain the conflict. 
“ As ever, most affectionately yours, 
“ Water MansFIep.” 


Mansfield continued his frequent visits to Mrs. 
Dillingham, courting the conversation of the mother, 
but making no approach to a more intimate acquaint- 
ance with the daughter. Often as he was with them, 
however, he could not fail to perceive that there ex- 
isted between the parent and child just that affection 
the manifestation of which it is so delightful to wit- 
ness. Mrs, Dillingham rarely spoke of her daughter, 
never with praise, yet it was obvious that her feeling 
toward her was somethimg more than mere maternal 
love; that she bestowed upon her the confidence of 
friendship, and regarded her with that respect which 
virtue alone can command. As Miss Dillingham did 
not converse with Mansfield at all, she, of course, 
could not speak of her mother, except to answer some 
question concerning her; yet it was clear that perfect 
filial love and veneration were sofiened and modified 
by such sympathy and confidence as she would have 
felt for an elder sister. 

One day he had spent an hour or two with Mrs. 
Dillingham, and on going out he saw Christine sitting 
in the embowered porch before the door. Her back 
was nearly toward him, and from her position he 
supposed her to be reading. On a nearer approach, 
however, he perceived that she was only looking on 
a beautiful rose, which she held between her fingers. 

« Are your thoughts on that flower, or far away, 
Miss Dillingham ?” he inquired. 

« Fixed on the flower,” she answered, raising her 
eyes, 

“ Your interest appeared so intense, considering 
the object,” remarked Mansfield, “ that my curiosity 
is awakened to learn your thoughts upon it.” 

« Oh,” she replied, “ I was only thinking, while 
examining the perfection of its beauty, and inhaling 
its exquisite perfume, of the infinite wisdom, taste, 
and benevolence, manifested in its formation.” 

Mansfield stooped to take the flower, and as he 
looked at it, he said— 

« This little rose has taught me a precious lesson. 
Will you permit me to retain it, that the impression 
may be permanent ?” 

“Certainly,” she replied, smiling, but blushing 
deeper than the rose, “if it will impress on your 
memory aught worth remembering.” 

Thanking, and bidding her good morning, Mr. 
Mansfield moved down the walk, earnestly viewing 
the flower, and mentally saying— 

“ In this rose she saw more inspiration, more of the 
manifestation of the attributes of Deity, than most 
persons can discover in the whole volume of nature 
and providence, or even in the Bible itself!” 


About a dozen young people, among whom were 
Bryan, Mansfield, and Miss Dillingham, met one 
evening at the house of a friend, and after a while 
the conversation chanced to turn on the requisites 
for human happiness in the present life. 

Before much had been said on the subject, Mr. 
Bryan smilingly remarked—* That he felt curious to 
ascertain, one by one, the views of each individual 
on so important a question—a question that had been 
in agitation ever since Adam and Eve left the pre- 
cincts of Paradise. I will begin with you, Miss 
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Marsh,” he continued ; “ what is, in your opinion, the _ 


richest source of enjoyment?” 

«“ The question is not difficult for me to answer,” 
Miss Marsh replied. “If I only had money enough, 
and were permitted to travel all over the globe, seeing 
all that is worth looking at with my own eyes, and 
moving among the inhabitants of the different parts 
of the world in my own proper person, I should be 
completely happy.” 

“I would not give a fig to travel,” said another 
young lady. “ Chateaubriand has tried that, and how 
happy is he now? He looks upon the whole world 
with perfect satiety. I would ten thousand times 
rather read his books, sitting comfortably by the fire- 
side, than see what he has seen. He, poor man, has 
taken the toil, and I reap the enjoyment. And this 
is what I covet—books enough, and leisure to read 
them. I could wish for no higher enjoyment.” 

“ And what say you, Miss Carroll?” asked Bryan. 
“ Have you ever thought what would make you 
happy ?” 

«I nevez set myself to answer the question to my 
own heart, in a formal manner,” replied Miss Carroll; 
“ but surely I could not be content with so cold an 
atmosphere about me, as would satisfy Miss Marsh, 
and my friend Lucy. I cannot conceive of happiness 
where the affections are inactive. I must love my 
friends, and have them love me, to be happy. Ac- 
cording to my views and feelings, the most correct 
and concise answer to your question, Mr. Bryan, 
would be this—the highest human happiness consists 
in reciprocated affection.” 

Another thought that society was the charm of 
existence; while the desires of yet another were so 
humble, aspiring neither to the intellect nor the heart, 
that she conceived that to be surrounded by all that 
is elegant and beautiful—fine clothes, fine furniture, 
and fine equipages, would render life delightful as a 
fairy’s dream! 

« And what is your opinion on this subject, Miss 
Dillingham ?” Mr. Bryan inquired. “ What, in your 
view, is best calculated to secure one’s happiness ?” 

After a moment’s hesitation, Christine replied— 
“ The power of making others happy.” 

She raised her eyes, and met those of Mansfield. 
There was something new to her in their expression. 
It was not his eyes only that were fastened upon her; 
his very soul seemed to be looking upon hers, through 
the natural organs of vision. She felt as if he were 
penetrating her most hidden thoughts. She turned 
her face away, while her heart beat more quickly, 
and the sensitive blood tingled in her cheeks. 

Meantime the rest of the party went on discussing 
the subject under consideration ; but Mansfield’s spirit 
was present to but one of the company. His thoughts, 
his feelings were engrossed; and the sounds that 
struck on his eat were as unmeaning as the babbling 
of a brook. When the circle broke up, he silently 
offered Miss Dillingham his arm, which she as silently 
accepted, and not a word was uttered till they reach- 
ed her mother’s door, which was distant only a few 
rods, and then only a simple interchange of “ good- 
night.” 

As Mansfield that night, laid his head on the pil- 
low, he audibly repeated—«“The power of making 
others happy! Yes, Miss Dillingham, yes, Chris- 
tine, this is your opinion ; this constitutes your felicity. 
This it is that makes your heart, whether with the 
sick, or with those in health, whether in solitude or 


society, light, joyous, and cheerful as it is!—your 
actions testify to the fact.” As he lay musing about 
her, numberless trifling acts of kindness, scarcely 
noticed at the time, and not at all thought of, came 
thronging on his memory, and among them the little 
girl and her doll came back to his recollection.— 
«“ That trifling gift,” thought he, “« was an acceptable 
offering to her Creator. How much the motive ex- 
alts and dignifies the action!” Then the testimony 
of the child’s mother recurred to his mind—* She 
tries to make every body happy. Yes, she has 
traced the stream of happiness to its source, and 
bears the moral image of that Being whose prero- 
gative it is to bless; and whose highest joy it is to 
witness and promote the felicity of his creatures !” 

He did not soon lose himself in sleep, but the last 
thought of his mind—the last feeling of his heart, 
as oblivion crept over his senses, was this—“ Chris- 
tine Dillingham, I love thee !” 


Though Mansfield’s visits to Mrs. Dillingham were 
quite as frequent as ever, he could not speak of them 
as freely as he had formerly done, not even to his 
friend Bryan. There was a consciousness about him 
that induced concealment. When he went out, he 
did not boldly say, as he had been used to do— 
«“ Now I am going to hear Mrs, Dillingham converse ;” 
but he had some other call to make, some little er- 
rand to do, and this was the ostensive occasion for 
going out, and then the visit to Mrs. Dillingham 
was made in silence. But the object of his visits 
was changed. The mother he admired, respected as 
before; but the daughter had become the magnet of 
attraction. Of her, however, he saw still less than 
ever. She was seldom in the parlour at all, and 
never seated. He found it next to impossible to 
meet her eye. At first, he was ready to believe that 
the change was only in himself; that his strong desire 
for her presence, which was sun-light to his heart, led 
him to think her absent more than she used to be, 
when he was quite indifferent about the matter. But 
close observation told him that this was not the case; 
Christine, herself, was certainly changed. Her man- 
ner was not as calm as it had formerly been; her 
voice, though not more soft, was less firm; and he 
might have said of her as was said of Hero— 


“ T have mark’d 
A thousand blushing apparitions start 
Into her face; a thousand innocent shames 
In angel whiteness bear away those blushes” — 


for which there was no apparent reason, What could 
it mean? In vain he watched for an opportunity to 
speak with her; she was not even to be seen at work 
among her flowers, as had frequently been the case, 
hitherto, neither when he went in, nor when he came 
out. 

Affairs were in this state, when he was called from 
town fer a few days. While absent, he determined 
that on his return he would address Mrs. Dillingham 
on the subject, and from her learn the state of Chris- 
tine’s affections, and make a frank confession of his 
own. He could speak to her with more ease, more 
freedom, than to the object of his attachment. He 
was better acquainted—far more familiar with her. 
His resolution was taken. He arrived at home in 
the morning, and found his friend Bryan at his lodg- 
ings. 
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« What news from abroad, Walter?” asked his 
friend. 

« None,” answered he—*“ what is there at home ?” 

“Nothing of consequence. The arrival of Mr. 
Canning is the affair most talked of in town.” 

«“ Mr, Canning !—Who is he ?” 

« A gentleman who is a native of this place, but 
who has been absent for five or six years. He 
arrived just after you went away, the other morning. 
He is very wealthy, and ranks high as a gentleman, 
a scholar, and a Christian. There is a story being 
whispered about, that he has come to take Christine 
Dillingham away with him.” 

“Christine Dillingham!” exclaimed Mansfield— 
“how take her away.” 

“As his wife, of course,” answered he. “It is 
said by those who profess to have been in the secret, 
that the engagement was made in accordance with 
the wishes of her father, who died not long before 
Mr. Canning went away. For the fact, that a regu- 
lar correspondence has been kept up between him and 
the Dillingham family, we have the authority of the 
postmaster.” 

While Bryan was speaking, Mansfield turned to 
look at a print that hung by the wall, and kept his 
back toward his friend. His brain whirled, and he 
felt as if suffocating ; nevertheless, by a strong effort 
in a voice that betrayed little or no emotion, he said, 

«“ They must have been very young when engaged.” 

« Christine was a child—scarcely more than thir- 
teen,” answered Bryan, “ but Mr, Canning was then 
not far from thirty.” 

At this moment, a chaise drove to the door, and 
Bryan, drawing on his gloves, said— 

«I suppose, as you have just got home, you have 
no wish to take a seat with me in my chaise ?” 

«“ Where are you going ?”’ asked Mansfield. 

“ Back in the country for a week or so, and 
should like you for a companion.” 

“TI cannot go.” 

“ Then good bye to you,” said Bryan, shaking his 
friend’s hand; and a moment after he drove from the 
door. 

« She shall not be sacrificed! He shall not take 
her away! He!—old enough for her father!” Such 
were the ejaculations that burst from Mansfield, the 
moment he was left by himself. “I will see Mrs, 
Dillingham instantly! I will see Christine! She 
does not—she cannot love him !” 

As soon as quick walking could accomplish it, 
with the dust of his recent journey unbrushed from 
his hat, coat, or boots, he was in Mrs. Dillingham’s 
house, in her parlour—in her presence, and in that 
of her daughter! Calm, dignified, benign as usual, 
Mrs. Dillingham arose to give him her hand, and ask 
after his health. Her manner brought him, in some 
measure, to himself; just enough, however, to cover 
him with confusion, and restrain his rashness ;—not 
enough to quell, in any degree, the tumult within. 
In the most hurried and laconic manner he answered 
her questions concerning his health, and his journey. 
How could he think or speak of such common-place 
things, when in the presence of her he loved !—and 
she engaged to another! How he longed to pour 
out his heart before her—yet, durst not look in her 
face, lest she should read that in his eyes which he 
so much wished her to know! His visit was very 
short; for while in the presence of the tranquil mo- 
ther, and silent daughter, the restraint under which 
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he laboured was intolerable. No sooner was he 
alone, than he rated himself for his folly in not looking 
at Christine, to learn whether her countenance ex- 
pressed unusual happiness. “ Why,” thought he, « did 
I not look in her face? Surely it would have told 
me whether this man, to whom her hand is promised 
is in possession of her heart!” 

In the street, every acquaintance he met had some- 
thing to say concerning Christine’s marriage. He 
could not endure it; and hastening to his lodgings, 
he shut himself into his room. He thought of writing 
to Mrs. Dillingham, and sat down for that purpose ; 
but he could not write; and throwing his pen aside, 
he left his seat and walked the floor, “ No, I cannot 
write! I could tell her nothing of my feelings on 
paper! but to-morrow I will see her again—and to- 
morrow J will speak!” Thus he resolved. 

Long, very long was that day and that night, but 
the morning at length came, and again Mr. Mansfield 
was at Mrs. Dillingham’s. Again, too, Christine was 
sitting with her mother, and did not leave the room. 
Why did she stay? Never before had he so much 
wished her to be absent; and never before did she 
8o pertinaciously confine herself to her mother’s side. 
Did he speak of that with which his heart was burst- 
ing? Nota syllable!—he could not!—But he did 
look at Christine, and her face was sad—at least he 
thought so. “Then she does not love him,” was his 
inference; though he might have conjectured, that, 
as he had heard she was going away, the idea of 
leaving a mother so tenderly beloved, and who de- 
pended on herself so much for comfort, would induce 
melancholy reflections, even though to be united to 
a being still dearer. This, too, would be sufficient 
to make her cling to her mother’s side, so long 
as permitted to remain with her. But Mansfield 
thought no such thing; he did not wish to think so; 
but again and again, as he glanced at her face, he 
mentally said—* She loves him not.” 

The present visit terminated like the preceding 
one; and again, as soon as alone, he was taxing 
himself for his cowardice. ‘Time was rolling on: he 
had heard more than once that the preliminary pre- 
parations for the event which would prove fatal to 
his happiness, were going forward, and yet he re- 
mained inactive, as if spell-bound. In the course 
of the day he wrote a long letter to Mrs. Dillingham, 
determining to see her again the next morning, and 
if he could not speak with her, to put the letter into 
her hand at parting. 

And where, all this time, was this formidable rival ? 
Mansfield had expected to find him at Mrs. Dilling- 
ham’s; but if there, he kept himself secluded; Mans- 
field had not had a glimpse of him. 

The next day Mansfield was so happy as to 
find Mrs, Dillingham alone; and he had not been 
long seated ere she remarked—* You do not look 
well, Mr. Mansfield. You have not looked well 
since your return from your journey.” Hesitating— 
embarrassed—while the blood rushed to his very 
temples, he replied in a tone scarcely audible— 

“ Physically I am in health——but mentally never 
less so ?” 

Mrs. Dillingham looked up, as if requiring an ex- 
planation. 

« Mrs. Dillingham,” he said, in the same subdued 
tone, “ I am miserable—I am wretched !” 

“ Miserable—wretched?” repeated Mrs. Dilling- 
ham, with a look of amazement. 
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The flood-gate of his feelings was removed, and 
the torrent rushed forth; not, indeed, with noise, but 
irresistibly. 

« Mrs. Dillingham, I love your daughter. She is 
entwined with every fibre of my heart. My happi- 
ness depends on securing her regard. ‘Tell me that 
she is not going to be married—is not engaged—is 
not attached to another !” 

Mrs. Dillingham’s look of astonishment increased 
with every word he uttered; but ere she had time to 
reply, Christine, accompanied by Mr. Canning, en- 
tered the parlour. On seeing a stranger, the latter 
bowed, though his courtesy was unheeded; and an 
instant elapsed ere Mrs. Dillingham was sufficiently 
collected to say— 

« Permit me, Mr. Canning, to make you acquaint- 
ed with my young friend, Mr. Mansfield.” 

Mansfield rose, bowed, and was re-seated ; while to 
Christine’s faultering “ good morning,” he returned 
only an inclination of the head. Mr, Canning at once 
perceived that something had discomposed Mrs. Dil- 
lingham ; and that the stranger, unless a very singular 
man, was in a state of high excitement; while Chris- 
tine, her heart beating a most tumultuous tattoo, with 
a colour varying with every breath, looked on—or 


rather, looked down, with a sort of apprehensive. 


amazement, 

A few moments of very embarrassing silence fol- 
lowed, when Mrs. Dillingham arose, and advancing 
toward Mansfield, said— 

« Mr. Canning will excuse me, if I leave him to 
converse with you for a few minutes in the library.” 

* Certainly, madam,” said Mr. Canning, while at 
the same moment Mr. Manafield said— 

« The presence of your daughter, and Mr. Canning 
need put no restraint on you, my dear madam, Only 
answer the question I proposed to you, and I am 
satisfied—I have done.” Mansfield had begun, and 
the barrier once removed, the difficulty lay not in 
speaking, but in ceasing to speak. He proceeded: 
“ For myself, I am proud of declaring how ardently 
I love your daughter. All I wish to know, is— 
whether she is engaged—whether she is attached to 
another ?” 

Overwhelmed with astonishment and confusion, 
Christine arose to leave the room; but her mother 
said— 

« My dear, if you can, I had now rather you should 
remain with us.” 

Christine dropped on the end of a sofa, crossed 
her arms on its pillow, and buried her face between 
them. 

“ Mr. Mansfield,” said Mrs. Dillingham, «I am 
so much surprised—so much astonished, both at your 
unwonted excitement, and at a declaration so unex- 
pectedly, so abruptly made, that I hardly know what 
to say; hardly feel bound to answer questions thus 
proposed. Have you any claim on my daughter? 
Have you ever endeavoured to win her affections, 
by disclosing to her the state of your own?” 

“ Never, mother, never!—this is the first I have 
heard of it,” exclaimed Christine, raising her head, 
but instantly dropping it again. 

“Madam,” said Mansfield, endeavouring by a 
strong effort to recover his self-possession, “ it is not 
long since I discovered that your daughter was dear 
to me as my own existence; and during my recent 

journey, I determined, immediately on my return to 
acquaint you with the state of my affections. On 


my arrival in town, the first intelligence that met my 
ear was, that Miss Dillingham was an affianced bride. 
It came like a thunderbolt. I reeled beneath the 
blow—I was overwhelmed. This must be my apo- 
logy for any offensive rashness or warmth into which 
I may have been betrayed. For the rest—here I am, 
a competitor for your daughter’s hand; and permit 
me to say, that however far I may in all things else 
fall below this gentleman, I am sure that in point of 
attachment to Miss Dillingham, in point of apprecia- 
ting the excellencies of her character, he must fall 
infinitely below me.—Mrs. Dillingham, will you per- 
mit me to prefer mysuit to your daughter herself?” 

«One moment, if you please, sir,” said Mr, Can- 
ning, with great calmness, as he stopped in his passage 
across the parlour floor, which he had been silently 
traversing, with the dignity of a prince and the com- 
posure of a philosopher;—*“I cannot permit an ap- 
peal to Miss Dillingham, until she hear from my lips, 
as she has often heard from my pen, that for six years 
her image has been the planet around which have re- 
volved all my schemes of earthly happiness; and that 
I have been waiting, with no little impatience, for the 
period to arrive, at which her mother would consent 
that she should take on herself the responsibilities of a 
wife. I have no new protestations to make. My 
heart has ever been open both to Mrs. Dillingham 
and her daughter. Now, sir, we stand together, to 
await Miss Dillingham’s decision; and I would wish 
to stand on equal ground, waiving all previous claims 
to her favour.” 

« Christine, my daughter,” said Mrs, Dillingham, 
after a short silence, * Mr. Canning and Mr. Mans- 
field are before you. What answer do you return to 
their respective claims ?” 

For what seemed to all present a long time, Chris- 
tine spoke not—moved not ; but at length raising her 
head just enough to make herself heard, she said— 
“ Dearest, dearest mother, answer for me!” 

“ How can I do so, my daughter?—Yet,” added 
Mrs. Dillingham, after a slight pause, “ unless your 
heart revolts from it, I could wish to see you the 
wife of the man of your father’s choice.” 

An instant only elapsed ere Christine arose, pale, 
indeed, as marble, but apparently calm and collected, 
and advancing toward Mr. Canning, she placed her 
hand within his. She did more; more than he expect- 
ed—more even than he desired—she sank into his 
arms. Mansfield rushed from the house. 

«“ Christine, my love,” said Mrs. Dillingham. 

“ Your daughter is gone—she has fainted,” said 
Canning, as he laid her apparently lifeless form on 
the sofa. As soon as Christine exhibited signs of 
returning consciousness, he said, 

« T will see you again in the evening, Mrs. Dilling- 
ham. At present both yourself and your daughter 
need retirement, and undisturbed quiet.” 


« Will you see and converse with Mr. Canning 
now, my love?” said Mrs. Dillingham, as she entered 
the room to which her daughter had been confined 
for the day. 

« Yes, mother, if you will remain with me.” 

“Certainly, my dear, if you wish it.” Mrs. Dil- 
lingham withdrew, but soon returned, attended by 
Mr. Canning. His manner was quite calm, as he 
made the compliments of the evening to Christine; 
but high on his cheek was a bright red spot, that be- 
trayed mental agitation. ‘The face of Christine was 
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momentarily suffused, as she raised her eyes in an- 
swer to his salutation; but soon the colour faded 
away, and left her pale as a lily. A deep, and most 
embarrassing silence ensued. At length, in a voice 
far less firm than usual, Mr, Canning said— 

“ Miss Dillingham, I fear—I have thought that 
possibly it might be an empty hand which you placed 
within mine this morning. If my conjecture be cor- 
rect, confess it frankly. Both your happiness and 
my own depend on your perfect sincerity. Will you 
tell me whether the decision of this morning was 
made with the full consent of your heart ?” 

After a silence of some lengt&, Christine replied— 
«I don’t know, sir.” 

* You don’t know!” said Mr. Canning. “ What, 
dear Miss Dillingham, am I to infer from such an 
answer?” 

After another long pause, Christine summoned 
strength and courage to say—“I seem to myself to 
have two sets of affections—two hearts; and one of 
them, sir, is certainly yours.” 

“I thank you—thank you most sincerely for the 
heart you have given me, and for your frankness,” 
said Canning, warmly. “I suppose it is unnecessary 
to ask, who is in possession of the other?” 

Christine hid her face upon her mother’s shoulder, 
who sat close by her side, and remained silent. 

“My dear Miss Dillingham,” pursued Canning, 
“ aware, as you must be, that our mutual happiness 
depends on a perfect understanding of each other’s 
feelings, you will not think me unkind, indelicate, in 
wishing clearly to learn the state of yours, In jus- 
tice to myself you will allow me to assure you, that 
I feel as anxious to secure your happiness as my own. 
Will you permit me to ask, how long is it since you 
learned that you had two sets of affections—two 
hearts?” 

«“ Speak, my daughter, without fear, and without 
reserve,” said Mrs. Dillingham, bending her head on 
her daughter’s, which still rested upon her shoulder. 

After a moment’s delay, in the lowest possible 
tone, Christine said— 

“ Dearest mother, it is only two or three weeks 
since I felt a sensation of pain attend the idea of an 
union with Mr. Canning.” 

“ And since then,” said Mr. Canning, who dis- 
tinctly heard what was spoken, “ since then the idea 
has been painful?” 

“ Yes—it would rush over me, I don’t know how. 
I tried to repel it, but it would come. Yet, dear 
mother, I do love him, respect him, revere him—he 
is so good, so noble, and I would not make either 
you or him unhappy for the world. Yet, mother, 
dearest mother,” she almost whispered, “am I not 
too young to be his wife?””—An hysteric sob choked 
her. 

“IT am answered,” said Canning. “ Dearest Miss 
Dillingham,” he added, as he came forward and took 
her hand—* I thank you. Your frankness has saved 
us both from much misery. Severe as the disappoint- 
ment is, to have the cherished hope of years thus 
blasted, the pain will be trifling compared with that 
of having possession of your person, while your ten- 
derest affections belong to another. Continue to 
regard me—but this prize’—and he grasped her hand 
firmly—* this prize I relinquish to another.” His 
voice was agitated, and the muscles of his face be- 
trayed deep emotion. 

Christine took his hand betwixt both hers, and 


leaning her head upon them, wept convulsively. At 
length she had power to say—“ You are too good— 
too generous—yet you have lost nothing !—Oh, how 
unworthy I am of you!” 


« My dear madam,” said Canning, when half-an- 
hour after the preceding éclaircissement Mrs. Dilling- 
ham joined him in the parlour, “the happiness of your 
daughter, though not to be my peculiar care, in the 
way I have long hoped, is still dear to me as ever. 
Tell me—is this new friend of yours worthy of her?” 

“ Had you asked me this question any time pre- 
vious to this morning, I should without hesitation 
have answered—yes, worthy of her, or of any one. 
But his vehemence—his loss of self-command alarm 
me. No man can be truly great or useful, who, when 
his passions are moved, throws up the reins of self- 
government.” 

« True—yet you will allow his own apology to 
have its due weight.” 

“ You are kind, generous, thus to plead for him,” 
said Mrs. Dillingham. 

“I would endeavour to be just,” said Canning ; 
“and we must grant that his trial was no ordinary 
one. His frankness I like. Can you trust your 
danghter’s happiness in his keeping ?” 

After a short silence, Mrs. Dillingham replied— 
« Next yourself, Mr. Canning, there is no man I have 
seen, whom I would so willingly receive as my son- 
in-law. Previous to this morning, all I have known 
of him, has met my warmest approbation.” 

« My dear madam,” said Canning, with animation, 
will you permit me to seek Mr. Mansfield, and ac- 
quaint him with your permission for him to address 
your daughter? Nothing could now afford me equal 
pleasure. I am enough selfish,” he added, while a 
smile of pure benevolence lighted up his fine face— 
“TI am enough selfish to wish that your daughter 
should be, in some way, indebted to me for her hap. 
piness.” 

Mrs. Dillingham’s eyes were suffused with tears 
as she said—* Every word you utter, every feeling 
you manifest, only serves to increase my regret. Yet 
all events are wisely ordered. You cannot now wish 
for an alliance with my family. I see it—I know it. 
Yes, Mr. Canning, you may seek Mr. Mansfield; 
and if his deportment meet your approbation, you 
may give him my consent to address Christine.” 


Letter from Mr. Mansfield to his Sister. 

“The day before yesterday, my dearest Grace, I 
wrote you three letters—you have abundant reason 
to rejoice that they were all committed to the flames. 
It was the most wretched day of my life. I was all 
but desperate, and on your devoted head I poured 
forth the tumultuous billows of my raging and con- 
flicting passions. ‘To-day I feel as if it were next to 
impossible that my happiness, for this life, could be 
increased. A sense of shame, of inferiority, is the 
only counterpoise of my joy. 

« Dear Grace, I am an accepted lover—and Chris- 
tine Dillingham—the pure, the lovely, the good, is 
soon, I trust, to be your sister. My happiness is too 
new, has come upon me too suddenly, to allow me 
to give you a detail of recent events; but when I 
summon you to a wedding, you shall know all. 

« You shall know, too, my rashness, my daring, 
my total want of self-command, much as it will hum- 
ble me, and much as it will make you blush, make 
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you tremble for your brother. Intercede for me, my 
sister, that I may have strength to govern these pas- 
sions, that in the moment of trial, thus impel me for- 
ward. ‘This weakness in my character appears to 
Mrs. Dillingham just as it does to you. But for the 
intercession of the noblest, the most generous, the 
most disinterested of men, it might have blasted all 
my fondest hopes. When you come to me, my dear 
sister, I hope for the happiness of presenting you to 
this man, who is as much superior to me, as I am 
to the veriest coxcomb that helps to perfume Broad- 
way. His name is Canning—that is all I shall tell 
you about him at present. Adieu! I am too happy 
to write, « Ever yours, 
* W. MAnsFIELD.” 


A happier fireside than Mansfield’s, after Christine 
Dillingham became his wife, is rarely to be found. 
Mrs, Dillingham, of course, was a member of their 
family; and Grace Mansfield had been their guest 
from the period of their marriage. Christine placed 
a chair, too, almost every evening for Mr. Canning, 
and it was not often left vacant. 

One evening, when Christine had for several months 
been a wife, Canning was sitting in the accustomed 
place, which was on one side of Mrs. Mansfield’s 
work-table. Her mother and sister chanced to be 
absent from the room at the same time; and Chris- 
tine, improving the opportunity, advanced to Mr. Can. 
ning, and taking his hand, said, while an arch smile 
played about her lips and eyes— 

“ You love me just as well as you ever did, do 
you not, Mr. Canning ?” 

“T certainly do,” he replied. 

« And in just the same way ?” 

«TI know no difference.” 

«“ Then you have learned what it is to have two 
sets of affections—two hearts.” Mr. Canning smiled. 
« Now, then,” added Christine, “ I am fully forgiven !” 

“ You were fully forgiven from the first.” 

“ Yes—I did not exactly mean that—but you can 
now understand, now sympathize with me ?” 

“ Most fully.” 


«“ Well, then, as that is settled, tell me what it was 
that first attracted you toward our own dear Grace ?” 

« Oh, a thousand little things, too trifling to men- 
tion, proved to me her superior excellence.” 

« Little things! Then I suppose you agree with 
Mr. Mansfield, in thinking that it is little things 
which show the true character.” 

«“ Most certainly. Characters, even our lives, are 
made up of little things. Great things are of rare 
occurrence; but the woman who, from morning till 
evening, and from one end of the year to the other, 
goes the round of duty, paying little attentions, per- 
forming little acts ef kindness, making little sacri- 
fices, and maintaining her equanimity under little 
provocations; who has the ‘ law of kindness on her 
tongue ;’ and who evinces by every look, word and 
action, the purity, singleness and benevolence of her 
heart—things which, in daily life, command no praise, 
awaken no admiration, though their influence is felt 
in the peace and happiness they diffuse around—the 
woman who does this, will rarely fail of acting right 
in all the vicissitudes of life. Her graces and virtues 
are kept bright by constant, daily use, so that when 
the great emergency comes, she is prepared to meet 
it.” 

« And all this,” said Christine, “ you have seen in 
our dear Grace ?” 

«“T have.” 

“ Then, after all,” continued Christine, “ notwith- 
standing her superior endowments—her superior vir- 
tues, our dear sister won her husband's heart, just as 
I won mine, by little things.” 

Canning smiled. 

“I beg pardon, but when will you have a right to 
that honourable appellation ?” 

« Ask your sister when she will permit me to claim 
2.” 

«“ Oh, you can tell me just as well as she can, for 
I perceive there is a perfect understanding between 

ou.” 

« Well, then—this is the beginning of April, and 
by the last of June, I hope to present Miss Mansfield 
to you as Mrs. Canning.” 


Written for the Lady's Book. 


THE PRESERVATION 


OF WILD FLOWERS. 


Flowers worthy of Paradise, which not nice art 
In beds and curious knots, but nature boon 
Pour'd forth profuse, o’er hill, and dale, and plain.—Milton. 


Our American woodlands are rich in the treasures 
of the florist and botanist. It is to be feared, however, 
that the hand of the early cultivators of the soil, has 
swept for ever from the face of nature many of the 
brightest gems of the forest and the plain. 

Some time, not long since, in an address, as I think 
to the Congress of the United States, by Mr. Flower, 
of one of the western states, this subject was parti- 
cularly alluded to, as worthy, with other kindred ob- 
jects, the attention of, an enlightened nation like our 
own. The address was intended to set forth to the 
lovers of nature, and the cultivators of science, the 
propriety of setting apart a number of acres, on the 


banks of the Potomac, and near the city of Washing- 
ton, as a national receptacle of all that is beautiful 
or grand in the vegetable and animal kingdoms of our 
own country; where, as he expressed it, (although I 
am not able to recollect his own words) the wild elk 
and the beaver, might luxuriate in the rich plain, or 
plunge into the dark recesses of the reedy stream: 
And where also the beautiful flowers now adorning 
the widely undulating prairie, might be for ever 
snatched from the hand of the destroyer. 

The pioneers of our country, it is much to be re- 
gretted, are sweeping away with a reckless and re- 
sistless might, as well the gems of the wilderness, the 
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deer and the buffalo, as the aborigines of the soil. 
It may perhaps be the regret of future ages that Mr. 
Flower’s eloquent appeal has not been listened to. 

The most beautiful and delicate wild flowers known 
to our older states, generally inhabit the depth of the 
forests, the skirts of woodlands, the mountain fast- 
nesses, or the rocky and precipitous banks of rivers 
and creeks. And why? Because our extensively 
cultivated lands, have been laid under tribute for 
bread; and the remorseless plough, sacrificing to the 
first instincts of nature all that could captivate the 
eye of the florist, has left only to the fringe of our 
worm fences and the edges of our highways, generally 
speaking, the coarser productions of the soil. 

Through the pages of the Lady’s Book an effort 
is made to present this as a subject worthy the atten- 
tion of our sex. The diminishing and fading wild 
flowers of our land call to them for protection. Did 
the sight of a few dried specimens of the magnificent 
Rhododendrons and Kalmias of America, wake up 
the energies of the dying Linnzus and recall him for 
a brief and enthusiastic period once more to the 
glories of the vegetable world, and shall we to whom 
as a boon of Providence is given that love of flowers 
so universal in our sex, leave these treasures of our 
virgin country to be trodden into oblivion by the pro- 
gress of civilization ? 

What garden or greenhouse where exotics bloom, 
and where the coiling cactus with all its snaky con- 
volutions is cherished as one of heaven’s most pre- 
cious gifts, can exhibit the delicate corydalis, the he- 
patica, the scarlet berried Indian turnip (arum), or 
even the wild rose that in its sweetness often adorns 
the road.side, from June to November. 

Mrs, Lincoln (now Mrs, Phelps) has given to her 
country and its schools, a treasure in her lectures on 
Botany, that we cannot sufficiently admire or appre- 
ciate, There are many, however, who not having 
their attention directed to this pursuit in early life, 
find the science to them a sealed book, whilst their 
hearts are alive to the winning graces of the flowery 
creation in all its varieties of form. To these may 
I venture to suggest a plan for the preservation of the 
wild flowers that may present themselves occasionally 
in their walks. 

It will afford a pleasing exercise for the mind, 
particularly to ladies whose lot in life has fixed them 
in situations favourable to such pursuits. By it they 
may hand down a floral treasure to the admirers of 
nature, who shall come after them. I do not mean 
a collection of dried plants, although that is also 
pleasing and useful; but an Herbarium of living spe- 
cimens from the woodland and the mountain, the 
meadow and the river side. 

Suppose a small bed or border be appropriated to 
this purpose: most wild flowers of the herbaceous 
kinds will bear transplanting while in bloom; the 
children, if permitied, particularly little girls, will 
delight in bringing them from the places where they 
“ waste their sweetness on the desert air,” and plant 
them in this border for their mothers, and it has 
often been remarked that most that a child plants 
will grow. 

Here let them stand and flourish, and this they 
will readily do, and some will even improve in size 
and beauty. But this alone will be insufficient; the 
seeds should be carefully collected and sown in au- 
tumn or spring; these seeds should also be gathered 
from the best and strongest plants; and in order to 


insure them as permanent inhabitants of the garden, 
should be disseminated among persons of congenial 
pursuits. 

Most of our usual garden flowers are the produce 
of foreign countries, but there are some splendid 
flowering trees such as the catalpa, &c., that have 
been brought from our more southern climes to adorn 
with their beauty the less congenial soil of the middle 
states, Some curious hand has also transplanted 
from the waste places of our own borders, the deli- 
cious sweet scented shrub, and perhaps a few others, 
and made them familiar to our daily walks, 

The little innocent of three or four years old, who 
treasures up in her apron, a lapful of the golden 
blossoms of the dandelion, so generaily considered, 
with all its beauty, an intruder on our lawns, might 
read us a lesson on the harmonies of nature. 

In gardening as in science, industry and enterprise 
have collected little by little, and often at long inter- 
vals of time, the various treasures which adorn the 
borders of one, or fill the pages of the other; and 
many a botanist has thought himself happy, in having 
his name associated with an individual the most dimi- 
nutive of the vegetable kingdom: nor let any of those 
who look around upon the limited sphere, in which 
Providence has placed them, be tempted to say, that 
their efforts will be unavailing, or that the object is 
unworthy of their attention. Do we not owe many 
obligations to that hand which first rescued the rose 
from the wilderness, and bade it bloom in resplendent 
beauty, in the garden of the humble cottage, and the 
parterre of the stately mansion. And shall any of us 
save but the partridge berry that blushes on the brim 
of a fountain, or the rich purple violet from the brow 
of a precipice and secure it as an ornament to the 
gardens of our land and not reap a reward, in the 
pleasure of doing it, worthy of a rational mind. 

If memoranda were made of the places where such 
wild flowers are found, the latitude, with the common 
name, and whether they grow singly or in groups, 
profusely or sparsely, with the time of flowering, 
ladies might add something to the history of our 
Flora worthy of remembrance, and particularly so, 
would they make themselves acquainted with, and 
note their botanical characteristics. 

From April to the last of November in the middle 
states, and particularly the spring and early summer 
months, a continued succession of flowers present 
themselves to the ranger amid the glens, the dingles, 
and other secluded places of our land. There are 
few situations in the country that has not some in- 
viting walks, offering the spontaneous violet, the 
laurel, the red-bud and the dogwood, with others of a 
more delicate and unobtrusive character. Neither 
doth He who bade to consider the lily of the field, 
and who chose the mountain solitude for a temple, 
forbid to cultivate what his own creating power hath 
condescended to adorn. 

The richest spiritual blessings are shadowed forth 
under such emblems as—“the wilderness and the 
solitary places shall be glad for them, and the desert 
shall blossom as the rose.” 


—<—> > ——— 


Tuere are dreadful punishments enacted against 
thieves; but it were much better to make such good 
provisions, by which every man might be put in a 
method how to live, and so to be preserved from the 
fatal necessity of stealing and dying for it. 
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GILES GRIMSTONE, THE MISER. 


BY MRS. EMMA C, EMBURY, 


————— “ Resolve me which is worse, 
Want with a full or with an empty purse?” 


One chill autumnal evening, a pleasant social party 
was assembled in our library, and, as the cold wind 
whirled repeated showers of dry leaves against the 
casement, we all drew around the fire, with a feeling 
of comfort heightened by contrast. Since we had 
last met in that cheerful room, the most of us had 
been separated by hundreds of miles; for, following 
the fashion of our migratory countrymen, we had 
locked up our household gods and wandered off in 
various directions—some on business, some on plea- 
sure—until the “sear and yellow leaf” of autumn 
warned us to seek once more our own hearthstone. 
Of course we had many a scene to describe, many an 
incident to relate, many a droll character to sketch, 
The awful sublimity of the mighty Niagara, with its 
wealth of diamond spray, and its rainbow bridge lead- 
ing from earth to heaven; the series of exquisite pic- 
tures which succeed each other to the eye of him 
who treads the rocky defile at Trenton Falls; the 
gentle beauty which characterizes the valley of the 
Connecticut; the glorious panorama which glides by 
the traveller on the Alleghany mountains; all were 
in turn depicted with the zeal, if not the graphic skill 
of an artist. Then we had some rich scenes from 
nature, as exhibited at the breakfast-table of a hotel; 
some racy sketches of character, as displayed in those 
honest schools—the stage-coach and steamboat ;— 
some stolen glimpses of the “ cloth of frieze,” which 
in our country is so often pieced out with “ cloth of 
gold.” But our conversation, varied as it was, did 
not seem quite to satisfy my little cousin Sue, who, 
having just come from boarding-school, her head 
filled with the romance of novel reading, had not yet 
learned to take the world as it is, and to pity the 
weakness, while she smiled at the follies of human- 
ity. 

« After all,” exclaimed she, at length, “ this travel- 
ling is dull work. Here have all of you been rela- 
ting your ‘ incidents of travel,’ and yet not one has 
been able to tell any thing worthy of record in the 
annals of adventure. I really believe J could tell as 
many ‘ moving accidents by flood and field,’ though 
I have wandered no further than a little country vil- 
lage. It seems to me that people only require that 
sort of passive courage which enables them to risk 
the explosion of a steamboat or the overturning of a 
stage, and they may travel from Dan to Beersheba, 
with no more exertion of heroism than was required 
by the good old pair who only migrated from the 
‘blue room to the brown.’ There are no banditti to 
level their pistols at one’s head; no highwaymen to 
demand your money or your life; no opportunity, in 
short, of exciting an interest in some dark-eyed fellow 
traveller, by requiring him to risk his life in one’s 
defence. Alas! that I should have been born in 
such a prosaic age!” and the mock solemnity with 
which she uttered the last words, was followed by a 
merry ringing laugh. 

VOL. xx1II1.—3 


« You must travel in other lands, my daughter,” 
said Mr. M., “if you wish to meet with the interest- 
ing scoundrels celebrated in the pages of your favour- 
ite authors, and even there, I imagine the race 1s 
nearly extinct.” 

« Well, steamboats and railroads are doubtless very 
useful things,” cried Sue, “ but they have certainly 
destroyed all the excitement of travelling.” 

«“ When you are a little older,” said her father, 
gravely, “ you will better understand the genuine and 
healthful excitement of travel. To look upon the 
works of God in all their freshness and beauty, to 
admire the stupendous monuments of man’s ingenui- 
ty, to feel our own insignificance amid the wonders 
of nature, and our own immortality amid the miracles 
of art; such are the true excitements of travelling. 
Nor should I forget to mention the advantages which 
are afforded us, while we are thus ‘ sojourners by the 
way,’ of learning something of the innumerable phases 
of human nature. So long as man remains an im- 
perfect beirig, so long as he is the victim of evil pas- 
sions and the plaything of weak principles, life will 
have its romance strangely blended with its reality. 
It is true, the heroes on life’s stage are not always 
young and well-favoured ; nor are the heroines always 
beautiful, intellectual, angelic beings; but, believe me, 
dear Sue, life has scenes more thrilling than were 
ever forged in the heated brain of a novel writer. 
For my own part, I never enter a stage-coach or a 
steamboat, a railroad car or an omnibus, without 
finding something worthy of note among my com- 
panions—something that tells me of the hidden depths 
which lie beneath the dull surface of every-day life. 
There is many a tragedy daily, aye, hourly enacted 
among us and we take no note of it, because the 
heroes wear the squalid rags of poverty, instead of 
the trappings of wealth and power. I was witness 
to a scene during the past summer, which even you, 
my daughter, would have thought sufficiently exciting, 
and yet the actors in it were among the lowliest of 
our fellow-beings.” 

Our curiosity was immediately excited, and we 
begged Mr. M. to relate the incident to which he 
alluded. Wheeling his Voltaire closer to the fire, 
while we gathered round him in attitudes of deep 
attention, he said, “ You must allow me, then, to tell 
the story my own way, and not interrupt me by ques- 
tions. I would only premise, that though J was wit- 
ness to the denouement first, and learned the particu- 
lars of the history afterwards, I mean to begin at the 
beginning in my narration of it. 

«“ The father of Giles Grimstone was a careful, 
pains-taking man, who made the acquisition of money 
the chief end of life, and who, after having congrat- 
ulated himself for more than forty years on his escape 
from the expenses of a family, at the age of sixty 
made a prudential marriage with his cook. But 
Mistress Dorothy had been perfectly respectable in 
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her humbler vocation, and she had sufficient tact to 
act with proper discretion in a more elevated position. 
Her economical habits, her thrifty housekeeping, her 
close watchfulness over the servants and her grateful 
attention to his comforts, rendered her husband quite 
content with his choice; and when she presented him 
with a son, and only one, the old man was perfectly 
happy. Unfortunately for him, however, he had been 
so long making up his mind to risk the chances of 
happiness, that his life had already dwindled to its 
shortest span; and when the little Giles was but three 
years old, Gregory Grimstone paid the debt of nature, 
the only debt on which he had ever wished an exten- 
sion. The aflection of the bereaved widow was 
evinced by a superb monument of white marble, 
which still remains as a lasting memorial of the 
virtues of the deceased, and a proof that the * faith, 
charity and beneficence’ which time fails to impress 
on the indurated heart, can be easily engraven with 
a golden tool on the stone which covers it. , 

« Mrs. Dorothy Grimstone, though well qualified 
to watch with affection over the interests of the 
young feir, was totally unfit to direct his education. 
Indeed, she had a thorough contempt for books, and 
believed that people made their way through the world 
better without them; in proof of which she instanced 
the success of her late worthy husband as well as 
herself, neither of whom had ever passed beyond the 
merest rudiments of learning. Loving her son with 
all the fondness of a weak-minded mother, she fan- 
cied she was contributing to his happiness, by the 
unlimited indulgence of every whim; and the conse- 
quence was, that she soon became a perfect slave to 
his caprices. There is no selfishness so consummate, 
no tyranny so intolerable, as that of a spoiled child, 
Even in his earliest days, Giles Grimstone was an 
object of dislike to his companions, of hatred to the 
servants, and of fear to his mother. He soon learned 
that he was the heir of a large estate, and the con- 
sciousness of being born to wealth, produced its 
usual effect by destroying all honourable emulation, 
all desire of other distinction than that of riches. 

« The early history of Giles Grimstone is only the 
oft-told tale of reckless profusion in the heir, growing 
out of the grasping avarice of the parent. His moth- 
er, hovering over a scanty fire and dining from a 
meanly furnished table, almost deprived herself of the 
comforts of life in her anxiety to make amends for 
his extravagance by her economy. Every bill she 
was called upon to pay for him, seemed to inflict a 
new pang upon her heart; and whether from trouble 
of mind, or from the privations to which she subjected 
herself, her health began rapidly to fail. Her un- 
grateful son bestowed on her the degree of kindness 
usually received from a spoiled child, and the poor 
woman sorrowed over his want of affection for her, 
little dreaming that his selfishness had its origin in 
her own foolish indulgence. She lived to see him of 
age and in possession of the estate, when his first act 
was to curtail the income allotted her by his father’s 
will. This act of injustice, affecting as it did the 
most sensitive point in her character, filled up the 
measure of her griefs; and while consulting a law- 
yer respecting the possibility of obtaining legal re- 
dress, she was seized with an apoplectic fit, which 
effectually settled all her worldly concerns. 

“Giles was now left free and unshackled. Sur- 
rounded by troops of friends who were ready to enter 
into any scheme he might suggest, provided he was 


ready to pay for it, he found no difficulty in spending 
his money. But there was a degree of vulgarity in 
all his tastes, which those who believe in the inherit- 
ance of moral as well as physical peculiarities, would 
have little difficulty in tracing to the kitchen from 
whence he sprung. Horse-jockies and dog-fanciers 
were his chosen companions, while races and petty 
gambling tables furnished his usual amusements, 
Unable, from want of education, to mingle in refined 
society, and possessing a natural propensity to low 
pleasures, he soon fell into the station which best 
befitted him, and his name became a by-word for 
profligacy. Ready for every mad prank that folly 
could devise, he gave himself up to a life of vicious 
indulgence, and knew no better excitement than the 
dice and the bottle. The largest fortune could not 
long withstand the heavy demands of such a prodigal, 
and ere Giles Grimstone had attained his thirtieth 
summer, he was as completely beggared in purse as 
he had long been in reputation. The estate which 
his parents had purchased by the sacrifice of soul and 
body to the Moloch/of avarice, was scattered to the 
winds; and the spendthrift heir, destitute of principle, 
education, or industry, was thrown upon the world. 
Deserted by the friends of his prosperity, and despised 
by the worst as well as the better part of society, he 
retired up the country with the miserable pittance 
that yet remained to him; and it was while there, 
far removed from the temptations which had wrought 
his ruin, that Giles Grimstone first learned to reflect. 

“ But while to some minds reflection comes as an 
angel of light, to others its influences are those of 
an imp of darkness. He looked on his past life, not 
with remorse, but with fierce and angry contempt 
of himself and hatred to his old companions. He 
brooded over his misfortunes in vindictive silence, 
and, remembering that his money had been the source 
of all his enjoyments, and the loss of it the cause of 
his present degradation, he resolved to repossess him- 
self of the magic talisman, In a word, ere he had 
suffered the privations of poverty for one short year, 
he had become a perfect miser. Strange as such a 
transformation may seem, it is by no means an un- 
natural one. The love of money is as deeply rooted 
in the heart of the prodigal as in that of the miser; 
the only difference is, that one scatters for his own 
gratification, while the other hoards; but selfishness 
is at the bottom of the passions of both, and however 
diverse may seem their paths in the outset of life, it 
very often happens that the ruined spendthrift becomes 
the merest muckworm that crawls upon the surface 
of society. The avaricious maxims of his father, the 
parsimonious example of his mother, now had their full 
effect upon the impoverished heir; and he loved money 
for its own sake, as well as he had ever done for the 
pleasures it could purchase. There are some natures 
to whom prosperity is as the tropical sun, drawing 
forth many a poisonous reptile to bask in its beams, 
while adversity, like the fierce tempests which rage 
in the same burning climes, chases the evil creatures 
back to their dens, while it freshens the parched soil 
of the heart, and fits it to bring forth good fruit in its 
season, But such was not the character of Giles 
Grimstone ; prosperity and adversity were alike evil 
in their influences to him; for while success engen- 
dered many a vile thing within his bosom, misfortune, 
like midnight darkness, called forth many even more 
loathsome still, 

« During his sojourn in the country, he managed to 
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win the affections of a farmer’s widow, whose fortune 
of a few hundred dollars was now more tempting in 
his eye, than thousands had seemed a few brief 
months before. She became his wife, and he was 
thus once more placed in the midst of competence, if 
not wealih; instead of thankfully enjoying his com- 
forts, he bent all his thoughts to the task of heaping 
up money. Yet 


* None are all evil—lingering round his heart, 
One softer feeling would not yet depart.’ 


« Even in the bosom of the selfish votary of ava- 
rice, paternal affection exerted its humanizing influ- 
ence. The little good that existed in his nature, 
seemed all aroused, as he looked upon the face of his 
firstborn son, and listened to the feeble wail which 
awakened the echoes of affection in the waste places 
of his heart. For the first time he was sensible of a 
strong emotion of love; yet, even then, the demon 
which he served made its voice heard within him, and 
whispered, that there was now another motive for 
amassing riches. The very tenderness which had 
sprung up amid the evil weeds of passion, only offer- 
ed another incentive to his grasping avarice. Of his 
wife he thought but little. She had been the means 
of raising him from the dust into which he had been 
trampled, and thus she had fulfilled her destiny, as far 
as his interests were concerned. But when she be- 
came the mother of a second child—a daughter, his 
indifference deepened into absolute dislike; and it 
would be difficult to say, whether the parent or the 
child was the object of his greatest aversion. In 
proportion as he loved his bey, he detested the other 
claimant on his purse and heart; he wished to hoard 
up every thing for the one sole object of his affec- 
tion. 

« Years passed on in this manner. Giles Grim- 
stone became daily more and more sordid in his 
character—more and more penurious in his habits, 
denying his family every thing but the merest neces- 
saries of life. His occupation, which was that of a 
drover, led him frequently from home; and during 
his absence he often left his wife penniless, obliging 
her to labour for the support of herself and her child, 
while he was hoarding up the very money which he 
had derived from her. But amid all his parsimony, 
he suffered no privation to fall upon his son, When 
yet quite young, he had sent the boy to a distant 
boarding-school, and seemed to grudge no expense 
in the education and comfort of the only object of 
his affection. Indeed, he seemed possessed with but 
two passions, a love for his son, and an almost in- 
sane craving for wealth, But whatever might be 
his success in pecuniary affairs, he was destined to 
disappointment in his dearest hopes. The young 
George partook far more of the temper of his moth- 
er, than that of his father. Frank, thoughtless and 
joyous in his character, he possessed neither strong 
affections nor firm principles. He had little regard 
for his father, and his mother he was seldom permit- 
ted to see; so that his kindly feelings were but slight- 
ly awakened towards his own family. The comforts 
which his father provided him, and the expense he 
lavished on him, were accompanied with so many 
repinings, so many prudential calculations, so many 
strict charges to profit by them, that George grew 
weary of the heavy obligations which were laid upon 
him. When scarcely fourteen years of age, he se- 
cretly left his school and sought a course of life better 


suited to his tastes, on board a whaling ship. This. 
was a severe blow to the father, and the eflect it 
produced on his temper was any thing but beneficial. 
He became intolerably morose, and at length, driven 
from their home by the actual want of the necessa- 
ries of life, his wife and daughter sought domestic 
service, as a means of procuring at least food and 
raiment. Little affected at the disgrace which this 
conduct brought upon him, Giles Grimstone shut 
himself up alone in the dilapidated house which he 
had purchased soon after his marriage, and never 
stirred abroad, except when business compelled him. 
When at home he frequently kept his bed for days 
together, in order to save the expense of a fire, and 
a mouldy crust was often his only subsistence. When 
obliged to travel, he generally carried his provision in 
his pocket, and by his miserable appearance often ob- 
tained a free passage in steamboats and stages, from 
the charity of wayfarers, while, perhaps, the contents 
of his purse could have purchased the whole worldly 
estate of his benefactors, 

«“ About three years after George’s flight, his ship 
arrived in port, and the penitent boy accidentally en- 
countered his father in the streets of New York. 
Whatever anger the old man might have cherished 
against his offending son, it was at once dissipated 
by the sight of the tall, fine-looking youth who now 
implored his pardon. Nor was his satisfaction at his 
return lessened, when he learned that George was in 
possession of some sixty or eighty dollars, the remains 
of his wages during his absence. Ignorant of the 
situation of his mother and sister, but knowing 
enough of his father’s habits to believe that they 
must lack many comforts, he determined to appro- 
priate his money to their use, and therefore resisted 
all attempts to persuade him that it would be safer in 
other hands than his own. ‘Though unwilling to 
make George acquainted with the condition to which 
his parsimony had reduced his family, he could find 
no plausible excuse for deferring their return, and 
they accordingly took passage for Albany. It was 
on board the steamboat that I first met with them. 
The squalid appearance of the old man, his thread. 
bare garments and pinched features, were in such 
marked contrast to the neat sailor dress, stout frame 
aud ruddy health of his companion, that my attention 
was irresistibly drawn towards them, though I knew 
nothing of either. ‘The next morning, as the passen- 
gers were leaving the boat, an alarm was given that 
some one had been robbed, and all further egress was 
instantly stopped. It was the young sailor; his 
money, consisting of several twenty dollar bills, had 
been tied in the corner of his neckerchief, which 
he deposited under his pillow when he retired for 
the night; when he awoke, the neckerchief was still 
in its place, but the money was gone. All present 
cheerfully submitted to a search, but the money was 
not found, and it was conjectured that the thief was 
probably among those who had already left the boat. 
The youth bore his loss with great cheerfulness, but 
the father seemed greatly distressed. My sympathy 
was excited, and I was about raising a subscription 
among the passengers, when a gentleman present 
informed me of the character of the individual, and 
assured me that my charity would be wholly misap- 
plied, as Giles Grimstone was doubtless better supplied 
with funds than any one on board. This excited my 
curiosity, and happening to be seated beside the same 
gentleman at Cruttenden’s breakfast table, 1 learned 
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from him the particulars of the history I have just 
narrated. 

«“ The next day, as I entered the stage to pursue 
my journey further north, I found Giles Grimstoné 
and his son among my fellow passengers. The 
sharp, prying, suspicious eyes of the old man were 
upon every body; he seemed to see and hear every 
thing, while his son, singing snatches of sea songs, 
whistling some merry air, or spinning tough yarns 
with a sailor’s usual skill, seemed totally unmindful 
of his recent loss. When the stage stopped at the 
hotel where we were to dine, I observed that only 
George appeared at the table, the father having con- 
tented himself with some crackers and cheese. This 
piece of economy, so corroborative of the tale I had 
just heard, led me to watch their proceedings with 
some interest; and when we arrived at our resting 
place for the night, I noticed that instead of repairing 
to the tea-table, they were taking a glass of ale at the 
bar, What passed afterwards, I learned principally 
from the old man’s own confession. 

“It appears that the father, having persuaded his 
son that he could not defray the expense both of tea 
and lodging, had declined the meal, but ordered a 
bed to be prepared. While waiting in the bar-room, 
a half-witted negro, belonging to the establishment, 
entered and placed on a table in a remote corner, a 
plate containing several buttered muffins. Just as he 
retired, the bar-keeper was called away for a few min- 
utes, and Giles Grimstone, unable to resist the tempta- 
tion of satisfying his hunger so cheaply, crept stealth- 
ily to the table, and, after greedily devouring one 
of the cakes, pressed his son to follow his example. 
Impelled by the cravings of appetite, George ate two 
of the muffins, and then both hurried up t@ their 
apartment. In less than an hour afterwards there 
was a terrible commotion throughout the house. 
Every one was on the alert to discover who had 
taken the missing cakes, and in the midst of the busy 
inquiry, it was suddenly recollected that the old man 
and his son had been left alone in the bar-room after 
the cakes were brought in. In a moment the truth 


seemed to flash upon the minds of all. In a state of 
dreadful agitation, the master of the house burst into 
their apartment, and at once accused them of the 
theft, at the same time announcing that the cakes 
were poisoned! Such was, indeed, the fearful truth. 
They had been prepared with arsenic for the destruc- 
tion of the rats which infested the barn, and owing 
to the stupidity of the negro, had been placed within 
reach of the penurious old man. 

“The scene which ensued defies description. 
Medical aid was immediately procured, but all efforts 
to relieve the agonies of the young sailor proved 
fruitless. Before the morning dawned he was a life- 
less corpse, the victim of a father’s avarice! To in- 
crease the horror of the whole affair, the old man, in 
a paroxysm of terror and remorse, confessed that he 
had been the robber of the preceding night, and pro- 
duced the notes which he had purloined from the 
pillow of his sleeping son. In the language of the 
first murderer, he might have exclaimed, * my punish- 
ment is greater than I can bear!’ Rescued from im- 
mediate death, but crippled in all his limbs from the 
effect of the poison, and stupified by the shock of his 
son’s death, he dragged out a helpless and half-un- 
conscious existence for a few months, and then sunk 
unpitied into the grave. 

“ His wife and daughter returned and took posses- 
sion of the old mansion, which has been to them a 
perfect gold mine, as they still continue to find money 
in every possible hiding-place, ‘Thus the hoardings 
of years of penury have at last fallen into the hands 
of those whom the wretched miser hated and perse- 
cuted. Truly ‘man walketh in a vain shadow, and 
disquieteth himself in vain.’ ‘* He heapeth up riches, 
and knoweth not who shall gather them.’ ” 


Norr.—Lest the catastrophe of the preceding story 
should seem extravagant, I would merely state that 
it is the only part which is strictly true. The inci- 
dents of the tale are purely imaginary, with the ex- 
ception of the fate of the son, which was related to 
me soon after the circumstance occurred. 
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STANZAS. 


y BY JAMES 8. 


Nor think of thee! There is a spell 
‘Which binds remembrance to the past, 

‘Round which fond Hope will raptured dwell, 
And linger fondly to the last. 

Not think of thee! Oh, Friendship’s bloom 
Is like a flower, that shuns the light, 

And only sheds its rich perfume, 
When veiled in absence and the night! 


WALLACE, 


Not think of thee! Nay, when the bliss 
Of every former joy has passed, 

I'll think of all thy tenderness, 
And love thee fondly, to the last. 

Not think of thee! I could as soon 
Forget the home my childhood nurs‘d ; 

I breathe no prayer—I seek no boon, 
But thy dear happiness is first! 


NA DOO ODT Fre 


‘THe accounts of the rich embroidered ecclesiastical 
vestments—robes, sandals, girdles, tunics, vests, palls, 
cloaks, altar cloths, and veils or hangings of various 
descriptions—common in churches in the dark ages, 
would almost surpass belief, if the minuteness with 
which they are enumerated in some few ancient 
authors did not attest the fact. The cost of many 


of these garments was enormous, for pearls and pre- 
cious jewels were literally interwrought, and the 
time and labour bestowed on them was almost in- 
credible. It was no uncommon circumstance for 
three years to be spent, even by those assiduous 
and indefatigabie votaries of the needle, on one 
garment. 
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LIFE 


CHAPTER I. 


“On dear! there come Circe and the Sirens!” ex- 
claimed Juno, throwing down the golden distaff she 
held. “I was in hopes there would be something 
done to-day. I declare there shall be a new order 
of things established; if Jupiter don’t take it in hand 
I will.” 

“ Your Majesty must blame yourself,” said Mer- 
cury. “ You make yourself so attractive—so deci- 
dedly a magnet.” 

* Nonsense, Mercury!” said Juno. “ You know 
I am not considered so beautiful as Venus. Apropos 
to Venus, Mercury, I must tell you something I heard 
about her. I regret it, for I really feel interested for 
the frail creature; but they do say her conduct is 
really imprudent, to make use of the most charitable 
epithet I can find. You must not tell a word from 
me, Mercury; Jupiter would be so angry. I am 
sorry she is such a favourite of his; for they do say 
she is no better than she should be.” 

“ Mirabile dictu!” exclaimed Mercury, in mock 
consternation, striking his caduceus with a violence 
that made Juno start. 

“ Mercury, I declare I wish that caduceus were 
burnt. You know how delicate my nerves have been 
ever since that fuss with Latona. And then the time 
that you stole Vulcan’s anvil: I declare there is some- 
thing going on all the time to keep my nerves in an 
unsettled state.” 

Mercury answered her with a certain lurking sort 
of smile, that she knew very well how to interpret. 
Her eyes flashed; but before she found time to reta- 
liate, Iris entered, and announced Circe and the 
Sirens. Juno would have fled to her room; but her 
visiters followed Iris almost immediately; and she 
had time only to pick up her distaff and arrange a 
few chairs, befure they entered. Circe sprang gaily 
forward, caught Juno’s hand, and kissed her cheek, 
while the Sirens were making their prettiest courte- 
sies to Mercury. The queen smiled very graciously, 
considering the unsettled state of her nerves; but 
when Circe turned to Mercury to receive his saluta- 
tions, he whispered in her ear, “ See her ‘ grin hor- 
ribly a ghastly smile!’ ” 

Parthenope was the greatest favourite of the four. 
Juno retained her hand and gave her a seat by her 
side. 

« Oh you do not know how anxious we have been 
to see you!” said Parthenope. 

«“ Yes, my lady,” said Circe, coming forward, and 
leaning on the back of the sofa where they were sit- 
ting—* Especially since we brought ourselves to the 
resolution of divulging a secret of ours. Just see 
Merk laugh. He is thinking of that scandalous bit 
of Apollo’s—‘ A lady cannot keep a secret.’ You 
recollect that @I apprised your Majesty, a long time 
ago, of my intention to originate another subject for 
that piscatory novelist, Marryatt; the * Phantom Ship’ 
took so well.” 
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BY KATE FRANKLIN. 


«I do, my dear Circe ; pray tell how you succeed- 
ed.” 

« With pleasure; although I know Mercury will 
laugh at us. We watched a long time at home for 
a vessel; but none appeared. We became so impa- 
tient, at length, for the fulfilment of our project, that 
Leucosia and I went and took up a temporary resi- 
dence in a delightful natural grotto on the coast of one 
of the Atlantic islands. We had not watched long 
when a noble vessel hove in sight. As soon as it 
gained a vicinal position, we commenced singing that 
old lyric of Horace’s, just then rendered so popular 
by Polyhymnia’s admirable performance of it; or by 
its subsequent republication in the ‘Olympian Maga- 
zine,’ ” 

« It is so long since, that I have forgotten to what 
you refer,” said Juno. 

«“ That one beginning— 


‘Faune, nympharum faugientum amator, 
Per meos fines et aprica rura 
Lenis incedas,—’” 


*« No matter about the et cetera, her Majesty has 
heard it sung,” interrupted Leucosia. 

«“ Well, to my story then. As we expected, seve- 
ral gentlemen landed, and came to our grot. ‘ Here 
is an incident for you, Captain Marryatt,’ said a gen- 
tleman to one in advance. ‘ Yes, yes,’ answered the 
Captain, looking anxiously about, and rubbing his 
hands. In the mean time, we continued singing ; but 
were safely ensconced behind a pendant mass of sta- 
lactites. I cannot make you understand my emotions 
at that time. The very Marryatt of whom I had 
thought so much since the publication of the * Phan- 
tom Ship,’ was entirely in my power; and in return 
for his failing to attribute the phenomena of which 
he wrote to me, but like a real plagiarist as he is, re- 
tailing them as fabrications of his own brain, I 
wished to transform him into the ugliest brute in 
creation. I was vibrating between an anaconda and 
an alligator, when Leucosia whispered me—* You 
may search the whole list of metamorphoses, Circe, 
and you cannot find one that would be unfavourable 
to him, either in a physical or intellectual point of 
view.’ I had just reached the same conclusion. And 
indeed, Mercury, indeed, my lady, you would not 
wonder at my quandary, if you could form an ade. 
quate conception of his coarseness. He did make 
himself so absurd, striding about the grotto, talking 
all manner of ridiculous and puerile nonsense! And 
when he attempted at last, to account for the music 
on philosophical principles, I was, positively, never 
so thoroughly amused.” 

«And what you would inform us, is, that you 
suffered the chap to pass out from your jurisdiction, 
unimproved by a transformation to a Gorgon, or some 
such a thing,” said Mercury, laughing. 

“Ha! yes. And the last we heard of him, he was 
asking his companions on deck, if they did.not sup- 
pose a recital of the event would cause sundry ‘I 
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guesses,’ and ‘ sure enoughs,’ among the savans of the 
United States.” 

Minerva entered the room immediately after Circe 
began her story, and seated herself quietly at the back 
part of the room. She now came forward “ with 
musing eye and even gait.” Circe and the Sirens 
were delighted to see her; she returned their saluta- 
tions coldly. But Circe was not easily cut. “ Do 
sit down with us, dear Minerva. It is so long since 
we have had a good social chat; and I want your 
advice about five hundred things.” Minerva coldly 
declined ihe offered seat. 

“ The confession you have just been making of your 
folly,” said she, “ proves that you have not attended 
to past advices; and my time is far too precious to 
allow me to make a profitless expenditure. But allow 
me to assure you—if you are indeed ignorant of the 
fact—that you did injustice to the novelist Marryatt. 
He is by no means a plagiarist. Go over the whole 
field of literature, ancient and modern, and you will 
be unable to find an author more decidedly and stur- 
dily original. This trait in his genius stands out in 
bold relief, in every part of his works, from title-page 
to finis.” 

“I knew you would disapprove that act; and it 
was for this reason that we concealed it so long. But, 
Minerva, you will not defend his ill-natured sarcasm, 
in his allusion to your favourites, the people of the 
United States.” 

“I do not defend ill-nature; nor does Marryatt’s 
remark prove that he felt it. Even if he is disposed 
to judge severely, I do not regret it; for the States 
are yet in their infancy; and they need the discipline 
and wholesome correction, that close criticism affords. 
Hence, he may ‘mean it unto love;’ but to them it 
will bring nothing but good. Good morning, ladies.” 

“ How old maidish Minerva is growing,” said Circe, 
as Minerva left the room. 

« I am sure, Circe, I wish you could exercise your 
Proteian powers on her,” said Leucosia. 

“ Don’t you think her most unconscionably se- 
vere ?” asked Circe, turning to Mercury. 

«“ Why, I am sometimes of that opinion, for the 
moment, when she is lecturing me on some of my 
follies. But I acknowledge that she generally has 
the suffrages of my conscience, upon reflection.” 

“Ha! we know how to translate what you have 
said, for you are never honest in the avowal of your 
opinions or any thing else.” 

Still Mercury maintained his characteristic sang 
froid, and said, with a smile and bow, as he rose to 
leave the room; “I see I must consign Minerva to 
my lady Juno’s championship; so good morning, 
ladies, You know that I am bound for Parnassus 
direct, do you not?” he asked, turning to Juno. 

“ Yes; and I wish you to call at Cyprus, by the 
way. Tell Venus I want the pattern of her girdle ; 
and tell her I must have an original and becoming 
style for my new robe. ‘Tell Vulcan that I must 
have a new cage for my peacocks. Let it be strong, 
airy and elegant. If you see Iris, send her home. 
She has been gone long enough to go to Acheron 
ten times, And ‘though last, not least,’ tell the 
nymphs at Parnassus to get things ready for our re- 
ception. Venus had better go and assist them; for 
I shall invite a large party, and must have things 
in good taste. Now go quick, and back again; for 
your father will want you.” 

To Juno’s great relief, Apollo soon after came in; 


and she made hurry of business, an apology for leay- 
ing her visiters in his care. 


CHAPTER Il. 


“ Tuer all assure me that my robe is the most mag- 
nificent of any thing that has been worn at Olympus 
for centuries,” said Juno, as she entered the room 
where her husband was sitting in a deep reverie. He 
was leaning his head on his hand ; and without chang- 
ing his position, turned his eyes, and fixed them cn 
her face with just that vacant expression, so annoying 
to us mortals, when we wish to be flattered. The 
queen added, “ They say, even Diana says, that it is 
much more beautiful than that azure thing of Lato- 
na’s, with which you were so enraptured.” 

Jupiter started involuntarily on hearing Latona’s 
name ; but, observing the frown that began to gather 
on Juno’s brow, he said soothingly : 

“ Pardon me, love. Sit down by me. I believe I 
was dreaming. What did you say of Latona?” 

Juno’s brow again contracted. 

* Nothing of Latona; but that her robe that you 
admired so much, is declared by all the goddesses of 
our court, to be vastly inferior to this in beauty.” 

The king nodded his head abstractedly, and again 
fixed his eyes as on vacancy. Juno was immeasur- 
ably vexed; and would have dashed from the room 
in a huff, as was her usual practice on such occasions, 
but for one powerful motive. “'They say,” continued 
she, “ they say there is more of appropriateness in my 
dress than hers, Neptune says mine harmonizes 
with my style of beauty and dignity, while hers—” 
still the king was so unpardonably inattentive! She 
added, like one desperate, “ while Latona’s formed in 
its beauty and delicacy, a striking contrast with her 
ugly features and form.” 

Jupiter repeated slowly, and with sternness, the last 
part of her remark. Juno was pale with suppressed 
rage and jealousy. She turned away her head; for 
she had most particular reasons for wishing to con- 
ceal her emotions at that time. 

“ Positively I am asleep again,” said Jupiter, at 
length. “I shall consign Somnus over to Pluto’s 
guardianship, if he does not keep himself and his pop- 
pies out of my room.” 

Juno knew that this was all subierfuge. She knew 
that 


“ Th’ immortals slumbered on their thrones above, 
All but the ever watchful eye of Jove ;” 


and Jupiter wondered that she did not tell him as 
much, 

«“ Don’t you think this robe splendid?” she per- 
sisted, disposing the folds still more gracefully. 

« Most certainly.” 

« Don’t you think it more beautiful than Latona’s? 
they all do.” 

«“ Most certainly.” 

« And do you think it corresponds with my style 
of beauty and figure? Neptune does.” 

“Oh most certainly, most certainly!” answered 
Jupiter, with a smile that Juno could not exactly 
understand. 

«I am sorry that I did not have it before our last 
party,” she pursued. “ Don’t you regret it very much?” 

«“ Oh yes,” answered Jupiter, mechanically. 

« Come, my love,” said Juno, laying her hand on 
his shoulder, “ you are saying ‘ yes,’ and * most cer- 
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tainly, to me, all from the mere force of habit. Do 
you think that you are attending to me as I deserve?” 

“Oh most certainly,” answered he, in the same 
tone. 

This was but a “ drop in a full cup,” yet it was too 
much. “I declare I will not bear it!’ exclaimed 
Juno. “You have eyes, ears, and heart only for 
Latona——aAnd I your lawful wedded wife !” 

“ Why my dear wife, what is the matter?” 

« What is the matter?” echoed Juno, contemptu- 
ously. “I will do my errand; and then leave you 
to think of Latona—sleep, I suppose you would have 
it—I want to give a party, or, as Minerva wishes to 
have it called, a literary soireé. Now say ‘yes,’ or 
* most certainly,’ if you please.” 

“T shall do no such thing. Your parties are be- 
coming much too frequent, of late, for my purse and 
my domestic quiet. ‘The palace is always in an up- 
roar, either from preparations for galas, or arrange- 
ments after them.” 

“Just what you always say, when I want any 
thing. For my part, I heartily wish you had no 
purse or palace either.” 

« And indeed I should not have long, if it were in 
the power of your scoldings and extravegances to 
destroy them.” 

«Juno said no more; but began to sob audibly. 
Jupiter sat some time in silence; then, as he rose to 
leave the room, said, in a somewhat softened tone, 
“ Well, have your party. But remember, your pre- 
parations are not to extend to my room in the east 
wing of the palace. That shall be my penetralia. 
And hear,” he added, holding the open door, “ let 
Latona be invited.” 

Juno would have remonstrated ; but he darted from 
the room; and she resumed her seat, to lay some 
scheme for disgracing Latona if she must be invited, 


CHAPTER III, 


Tue subsequent week was one of busy and noisy 
preparation at the Olympian. To the Muses, Juno 
gave the care of the banqueting hall; to Minerva and 
the Graces, the centre tables, and ornaments of the 
rooms, in particular; and to herself appropriated the 
office of controller in general. 

“ And boys,” said she, to Mercury and Apollo, 
“you must be here to do any thing we want done. 
We must have a new carpet for the drawing-room; 
the old one is badly soiled. And—” 

« Why, my lady, it is an axiom— The more gold 
is used, the more it shines,” said Mercury, with a 
bow, that the Queen thought much too profound. 

« You need not break your neck bowing, Mercury ; 
or touch your cap in that saucy manner. I demand 
a more respectful attention to my wishes. Go im- 
mediately to Plutus, and see if he has any of the 
golden web carpeting. If he has not, get bullion, 
and the Fates must suspend their operations for mor- 
tals, and assist me in making a carpet. Where is 
Vulcan ?” 

“ Indeed, my august mother, I do not know,” an- 
swered Mercury. 

* Don’t call me mother. I am no Maia of Arca- 
dia, I assure you, Mr. Mercury.” 

“ Well, Mrs. Juno, then. By the way, let me ask 
if Maia is to be present a tour intellectual literary 


* Intellectual literary sorry!” repeated Juno in a 
mock tone. 


Still Mercury only laughed. “ Well, I declare, on 
my word as a gentleman of honour.” 

“ And honesty too, I suppose,” interposed Juno. 
“We have not forgotten, sir, how you stole poor 
Neptune’s trident; and then when we attempted to 
get up an earthquake, he could not assist us, as we 
anticipated; and hence, it was almost a complete 
failure.” 

“ And my lady,” said Apollo, laughing, “ you re- 
member, how, one day, when my class was prepared 
to go out and take a lesson in archery, I unexpect- 
edly found my equipage minus bow and arrows.” 

« Yes; and I remember too, how I sent Iris, and 
she found Mercury with it, attempting to chase my 
poor peacock from its covert. If you had killed that 
peacock, boy!” 

« What then, moth—I mean Mrs. Queen Juno ?” 
said Mercury, twirling his caduceus. - 

Juno overturned one of the golden chairs, made 
by Vulcan for her last party; and broke it. This 
added tenfold to her vexation. 

«“ There! now see what you have made me do! I 
guess you would have found out what. Not the 
combined powers of Jupiter and Maia could have 
averted my vengeance? Now go quick to Plutus. 
If you see Vulcan, tell him I want a dozen new 
chairs. And look here; let the ornaments be a gar- 
land of lilies and poppies, intermingled in bas-relief. 
And here, come back”—for Mercury was making 
his bbw—* tell Thalia to finish her comedy for our” — 
and here even Juno smiled—* for our literary, intel- 
lectual soireé.” 

Mercury and Apollo laughed so loud and long, 
that Minerva came in from an adjoining room, where 
she was laying a centre table, to ascertain the cause, 

“I beg pardon for my intrusion,” said she in her 
usual measured accents. “ But, really” 

“ Ha, ha, ha!” again shouted Mercury, as he skip- 
ped from the room. 

“I am glad to see you, Minerva,” said Juno, “I 
want your advice about—there Apollo, Euterpe must 
have a new harp; hers has been so out of tune ever 
since you played it so roughly when Circe and the 
Sirens were here. Run quick, and overtake Mercury. 
Tell him to order one of Vulcan’s best—ornaments 
simple—same style as the chairs. Now Minerva, I 
don’t know what to do about—go along Apollo.” 
Apollo kissed his hand, as he bowed to Minerva, and 
left the room, Juno turned to Minerva with a ha- 
rassed air. 

“I declare, Minerva, I have forgotten what I 
wanted to say to you. I am so perplexed by my 
cares and troubles! Hercules’ tasks were nothing 
comparatively.” 

« Well, my lady, *‘ why for take so much trouble,’ 
as the Persian ambassador said.” 

«“ Why you know one must make sacrifices for 
one’s friends. We are constituted social beings; and 
it is our duty to maintain social intercourse. If you 
were in my station, you would wish to support a 
certain kind of dignity of station, to preserve appear. 
ances of splendour, hospitality, &c.” 

« Pardon me; but I do not think any station can 
make it our duty to sacrifice our own peace, and that 
of our families, in the purchase of momentary, sen- 
sual gratification for our ‘ dear five hundred friends,’ 
who will repay us in hints at our extravagance, and 
regrets at our vanity. Besides, these general parties 
are the most tedious, uninteresting things in the world. 
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I would rather breathe one moment's breath of morn- 
ing on the hills, would rather see one leaf fall from 
the bough that misses not its loss, than preside over 
the richest festival. Cowper deals justly with them 
when he says: 


* The circle formed, we sit in silent state, 
Like figures drawn upon a dial plate ; 
* Yes ma'am,’ and ‘ no ma‘am,’ uttered softly, show 
Every five minutes, how the minutes go: 
Each individual suff’ring a constraint, 
Poetry may, but colours cannot paint; 
As if in close communion on the sky, 
Reports it hot or cold, or wet or dry: 
And finds a changing clime a happy source 
Of wise reflection, and well-timed discourse.” 


And Rousseau is equally to the point. He says— 
“It is only the inactive chit-chat of the room, when 
every one is seated face to face, and only moving 
their tongues, which I could never support. Then 
to be a fixture, nailed with one hand on the other, 
to settle the state of the weather, or watch the flies 
about me, or what is worse, to be bandying compli- 
ments, this to me is not bearable.’” 

Juno listened with a puzzled air to her quotations. 
« Why, Minerva,” said she, “I don’t see how you 
find time to read so much.” 

«“ Simply by spending none in attempts to support 
a certain dignity of character, and preserve appear- 
ances of splendour.” 

« Perhaps sv,” answered Juno, mechanically. “« But 
I must go and see what the girls are about. I can 
hear the romp Terpsichore, dancing. But now I 
think of it, did I tell you that Jupiter commands me 
to invite Latona ?” 

Minerva answered in the negative. 

«“ Well, such is the case, nevertheless, I am, how- 
ever, sturdily determined on resistance; for I hate 
her even more inveterately than I do Venus,” 

Minerva read from the back of her Egis—« Bless 
those who curse you, and pray for those who despite- 
fully use you and persecute you.” 

“ Where did you find that, Minerva?” 

«“ The last time I was at Parnassus, a gentleman 
apparently wearied in walking about, sat reading be- 
side the fountain. 1 listened a few moments, to sen- 
timents more beautiful, a thousand times, than any 
thing our literature or that of the Greeks and Romans 
afford. With my lance I inscribed several of them 
on my Egis.” 

Minerva read them with a great deal of feeling 
and grace ; and, for a moment, even Juno was moved, 

* Well, that is beautiful,” said she. “ But my dear 
Minerva, pray do not read any more; for I fear it 
will make me forget how Jupiter vexed me, the other 
day. I wish to show a proper resentment, or he 
will take the liberty to provoke me as much, and as 
often as he pleases. Now, my dear, go with me to 
see how Terpsichore and Apollo get along. I or- 
dered Venus and Melpomene to assist them; but 
Venus is so occupied with her own charms, that she 
is not worth much about the house.” 

* But her taste is infallible. And she will throw 
out some valuable hints on the disposition of the 
regalia and ornaments,” 

* Yes; but Melpomene is always so deep in the 
blues from her sympathy for suffering ideals, that she 
is &@ mere mope.” 

* But her melancholy manner has a restraining in- 
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fluence over the exuberant spirits of Apollo and Terp- 
sichore,” replied Minerva. 

“Oh beautiful! most beautiful!” exclaimed Juno, 
as they reached an open door, “ The arrangements 
are really admirable. Pray who dictated them ?” 

“Venus planned, and we executed,” answered 
Apollo. 

Juno’s ecstasy abated a little, on hearing who had 
wrought the charm, Minerva saw the revulsion, and 
whispered, “ Bless those who curse you.” 

The words were as magical as the Egis, in the 
change they wrought. Juno’s countenance assumed 
a more benevolent expression than it had ever before 
worn, as she turned to Venus and said with a smile, 

“I thank you, Venus; you have done well.” 

She rang the bell; and a beautiful young creature 
came into the room, 

« Iris, my dear,” said Juno to her, “ go, and ask 
Jupiter to come here. I am sorry to occupy you so 
much to-day, my love ; but Mercury is gone so long.” 

“T think Iris can hardly regret her detention at 
the Olympian ; for it frees her from a most melancholy 
office,” said Minerva. 

“ I should not, indeed, Minerva, if it did not make 
Charon so cross, when he waits for me. But where 
shall I find his majesty ?” 

“ In his library, in close tete-a-tete with Neptune,” 
answered Apollo, 

Jupiter’s surprise and pleasure were scarcely infe- 
rior to Juno’s. ‘The effect of the arrangement was 
indeed magnificent. ‘The decorations were all superb; 
but nothing gave them so much delight as the in- 
scriptions, “ Optimus Maximus,” and “ Juno Matro- 
na,” placed above the massive golden thrones of their 
majesties. From this room Minerva led them to the 
one she had just completed, 

“TI wish to know if you approve my choice of 
books for this table,” said she. 

Juno took a cursory survey, and declared it very 
fine. Jupiter examined the title pages, particularly 
the locale of the authors’ names. 

“ This is well—+ Sacred Oratoria,’ by Polyhymnia, 
‘Fate of Orpheus,’ a Tragedy, by Melpomene, What 
a prolific pen that girl has! *A Symphony,’ by 
Euterpe.—Why Juno, did you not forbid Euterpe’s 
spending any more time with music, until she learned 
to spin?” 

“ Yes; but I forgot it. And you know it was 
absolutely necessary to have a new piece for this 
occasion.” 

“ Yes, yes, most certainly,” answered Jupiter, 
turning to the table. “* Olympian Magazine,’—-Mi- 
nerva, you did right in giving this book a place. I 
am justly proud of it; for it is an honour to the lite- 
rature and genius of my country.” 

Of course Minerva chose to blush; for she was 
assistant editress of the work. 

“ How much better it is, than that namby pamby 
* Lady’s Book,’” exclaimed Juno. 

“Oh! I recollect that you subscribed for that 
work,” said Jupiter. “Have you the last number 
here, Minerva ?” 

“ I regret to say that I have not,”’ answered Mi- 
nerva, turning to Juno. 

«“ No; I wouldn’t have it in the palace,” said Juno, 
indignantly. “ I liked it at first, and thought of wri- 
ting for it, as you advised.” 

“ Mercury informed me that you sent one article 
by him,” said Apollo. 
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“And so I did; and it was rejected—and I a 
queen! Would you have believed it possible, Jupiter? 
I determined then on stopping the work, as soon as 
I could find a plausible pretext. I was not obliged 
to wait long; for there was a most abusive article in 
the next number, entitled ‘ Olympiana,’” 

“ Abusive was it?” asked Jupiter, glancing at a 
thunderbolt. 

« Not to you, Jupiter. They wouldn’t dare;—nor 
to any of the gods and goddesses but me. The writer 
talked of Apollo’s handsome figure, and Venus’s 
beauty. And she made you sport a great deal of 
wisdom, but she represented me as a real termagant. 
It is true, that I did scold some that evening; and 
who wouldno’t that had so much to vex them? She 
was most egregiously mistaken in one thing ; she said 
1 was knitting. Did you ever? I remember just as 
well as if it were last night, what I was doing. I 
was sewing the strings on my new sandals. They 
were the prettiest sandals 1 ever wore; and I do not 
see why she did not pay some attention to my san- 
dals, and less to my well-grounded impatience.” 

« Yes, yes; and so—” 

« And so I ordered the pubiisher to stop the work 
immediately. I wrote him that I would no longer 
patronise a publication, devoted, like his, to misre- 
presentation and personal abuse; and commanded 
him not to send another Ascalaphus to our court.’ 

« But Iam sorry about that book,” replied Jupiter, 
musingly, as he fullowed Juno and Minerva from the 
room, 


CHAPTER Iv. 


Tue day for which the ease and quiet of so many 
days had been sacrificed, came at length. Juno had 
made the “ assurance doubly sure,” that every thing 
about the palace was just as it should be. The tables 
were laid most elegantly. She was convinced that 
there was as much ambrosia as they could eat, and 
as much nectar as they could drink. The Muses 
had done nearly as well as she could do. Indeed, 
she should begin to think that excellence in the do- 
mestic routine, was not wholly incompatible with 
literary pursuits. ‘True, she assisted them with her 
advice. “ And, in fact,” said she, to Jupiter, while 
they sat in state, waiting for the arrival of their 
guests, “I was obliged to see to every thing, from 
the top of the house to the bottom, I thought likely 
that Ceres and Proserpine would expect to be invited 
to spend the night here, as Pluto is not to accompany 
them. And Aurora would hardly get home in season 
for her morning drive, I think she had better stop. 
I have invited Flora to spend a week with me. And 
Vertumnus and Pomona are at their country seat 
now; of course they must be invited to remain, 
*T will make a sad bother keeping them all; it will 
make so much work; and then the white and blue 
rooms used so much, when they are so nice and 80 
easily injured! Indeed, husband, I find that this 
gossamer, beautiful as it is, will not be very profitable. 
I declare, I should hardly dare to have you breathe 
on it; it is so frail,” 

“ Yes, yes; remember Minerva told you as much 
before you purchased it.” 

“ Well, it is so fashionable and beautiful, that I do 
not regret the purchase; I should do just so again, 
under similar circumstances.” 

“Oh yes, undoubtedly.” 

Juno was on the point of scrutinizing his counte- 


nance, to ascertain whether she owed it to her dig- 
nity to give him a violent scolding, when Mercury 
entered, and announced Neptune, Proteus, and several 
of the Sea-Nymphs. Juno made it quite an object to 
be particularly delighted at seeing each one of her 
visiters. ‘True, she hated Venus: and Diana was so 
much like her mother, that she could hardly endure 
her presence ; and then her assisting Apollo in killing 
Niobe’s children was a dark deed. Mercury and 
Apollo were thoroughly disagreeable; and Hebe, 
although her own daughter, was indiscreetly gay, 
sometimes. Prometheus and Minerva were entirely 
au fait ; or, they were, occasionally, rather brusque ; 
but they were, on the whole, far less exceptionable 
than a major part of the assembled company. “ Of 
course I except my auditor,” she added, as she saw 
a blush steal over the fair face of Flora, to whom she 
was making her very consistent remarks between pre- 
sentations. ‘ Between you and me, Flora, I wonder 
Prometheus does not marry Minerva.” 

“Why, my lady, she would not marry him for 
his weight in flowers. I have heard her say she 
would never marry any one. She thinks her sphere 
of usefulness would be contracted by marriage.” 

« Nonsense! she would be as glad to be married 
as you and I were. That is the way unmarried 
ladies of a certain age always talk, See! there they 
are, poring over the same ponderous volume, I am 
sure I wish Jupiter were as fond of my society as 
Prometheus is of Minerva’s. By the way, Flora, I 
want to tell you all about my affairs. I know you 
can keep a secret.” 

Flora nodded a gay assent ; and Juno began a long 
tale of domestic grievances. ‘To Flore’s great relief, 
she was at length interrupted by the lively tones of 
Hebe, who appealed to her for the history of her 
new plant. Flora joyfully obeyed her, and went to 
the vase, where they were joined by Minerva. Flora 
was in the midst of a description of the “ Daphne 
Castaliensis,” when Hebe tapped Minerva lightly on 
the shoulder with her fan, “ See! 


* Stately and tall, he moves in the hall, 
The chief of a thousand for grace.’ " 


said she, pointing to Prometheus, who was crossing 
the room, 

« Not mere external grace,” answered Minerva. 
“In this he is equalled by Apollo and Ganymede. 
But in that dignity and repose of manner, in that 
vivacity, tempered by meekness, which results from 
well-directed and effectual effort, he stands unrivalled.” 

“He ie one of the kindest of immortals,” said 
Hebe, without withdrawing her eyes. 

« Yes; the same benevolent spirit that led him, in 
the midst of his sufferings by the ‘ rock, the vulture, 
and the chain,’ to lament the afflictions of his * bro- 
ther Atlas, and the earth-born dwellers in the caves 
of Cicilia,’ still animates his bosom. You have read 
the ‘ Prometheus Bound’ of Eschylus, Hebe.” 

« Yes, many times. /propos of Eschylus. Byron 
paid Prometheus a fine compliment.” 

“Pray what was it?” asked Flora. “I heard 
Zephyr and Apollo talking about it; but was too busy 
with my flowers to attend to them.” 

At Minerva’s request, Hebe recited the following 
beautiful lines : 


“* What was thy pity’s recompense ? 
A silent suffering and intense ; 
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The rock, the vulture, and the chain, 
All that the proud can feel of pain, 
Tie agony they do not show, 

The suffocating sense of woe, 

Which speaks but in its loneliness, 
And then is jealous lest the sky 
Should have a listener, nor will sigh 

Until its voice is echoless. 

Thy god-like crime was to be kind, 

To render by thy precepts less 

The sum of human wretchedness, 
And strengthen man with his own mind. 
Thou art a symbol and a sign 

To mortals, of their fate and force ; 
Like thee, man is in part divine, 

A troubled stream from a pure source.’ 


There, ladies,” she added, as she dashed a tear from 
her eye-lid, * this is the only thing in the world that 
can make me shed a tear. But these lines are so 
full of pathos! And he deserves every word of it; 
for his ‘ godlike crime is to be kind.’ Do you know 
Minerva, that I am more than half in love with him?” 

Minerva answered with a smile. 

* And I suppose,” added Hebe, musingly, “ I sup- 
pose that he thinks of me only as a ‘little witch of a 
creature,’ as Momus called me, one whom he would 
chastise every day, for sundry freaks, and send off to 
bed at night, as soon as it was dark under the table. 
Heigh-ho! well and well. Come, Minerva, walk with 
me in the shrubbery. Flora, mother calls you.” 

Flora turned with the air of a resigned martyr to 
Juno. Prometheus met Minerva and Hebe, gave an 
arm to each, and led them to the garden. Jupiter, 
Neptune, Vulcan, and others, were discussing the 
affairs of the kingdom, and hazarding conjectures 
relative to Mars’ success in his mission to the British. 
The Muses and Graces were gathering about the 
orchestra, to hear Apollo’s and Euterpe’s performance, 
of a charming piece of music, the last composed by 
Orpheus. Proteus, Circe, the Sirens, and the Sea- 
Nymphs were sailing in the moat; and Mercury ac- 
companied them, as he apprised Venus, for the very 
purpose of upsetting them, or, at least, of giving 
them a “ subject for shrieking.” Aurora and Zephyr 
were sitting in an alcove, nearly concealed by flow- 
ers, talking of morning breezes and morning dews. 
Gladly would Flora have joined them, but she might 
not; for Juno was still pouring scandal and gossip 
in her ear. She was released, at last, by the return 
of the trio from the garden. Hebe dropped Prome- 
theus’ arm, tripped lightly across the gilded floor, and 
divided her flowers between Juno and Flora. She 
began in her own rattling style to describe their walk. 

“ Well, my Hebe, be quiet one moment,” inter- 
rupted Juno. 

*“ Oh mother! so long? you know I cannot.” 

“* Just make an effort. Sit here by me; for I wish 
to consult Prometheus about the society I em form. 
ing. Prometheus, I know you take a lively interest 
in the affairs of the mortals; and that you have in- 
formed yourself of the miseries peculiar to their modes 
of existence. Now, I have thought much about them, 
especially since I heard your last excellent lecture ; 
and have been contemplating the formation of an 
association, the object of which shall be, an amelio- 
ration of their condition. I asked Minerva’s advice; 
and she referred me to you. And, now, what I wish 
to know is, how we can best effect our benevolent 
purposes.” 

« Why mother!” exclaimed Hebe, “ I never heard 


you make a ‘speech’ before, except when you were 
scolding father or giddy me.” 

«“ Hebe, you rodomontade! ” said Juno, colouring, 
« But our friends will know how to impute your folly. 
I assure you, Prometheus, that her father is quite 
spoiling her by his foolish indulgences. Now I 
never—” but she caught the roguish eye of Hebe 
and thought it best to drop the subject. “As I was 
about to say,” she continued, “ I wish to do something 
that will eventuate in a happier state of things in their 
empires, kingdoms, states, towns, neighbourhoods, 
and families. As a preliminary measure, I think 
Mars had better be recalled. He has just sent for 
Jupiter to order a new chariot; and this will be the 
third one that he and Bellona have actually worn 
out, in passing and repassing from China, England, 
the United States, Florida, and all those places. 
When they sent, Mars was in England, and Bellona 
at a Northeast boundary some where. ‘They are 
planning mischief; and as I said, I think they must 
be recalled, before we can do much by way of resto- 
ring peace,” 

«“ Well, now, mother, let me bring your sceptre 
and peacocks,” interrupted Hebe. “ You and father 
can just make a tour among the mortals; then they 
will receive the benefit of your example, you know. 
Would not that be nice, Prometheus ?” 

« Pray do not trouble yourself to answer the child,” 
said Juno, half vexed. “ Hebe, I forgot to tell you, 
I promised Momus that you should have my chariot 
for a drive at six, and it is precisely six now.” 

«“ I can’t go, positively. I do notlike Momus a bit 
of late. He is so very wild and witty. No, I can’t 
go.” 

« Well, upon a second thought, you cannot be 
spared ; for Ganymede is engaged with several of the 
gods and goddesses, and you must take his place. 
We have been unpardonably inattentive to your 
father; he must have wanted his nectar before this 
time. Now, go quick, child.” 

« Luckily I have the secret of banishment,” whis- 
pered Hebe, as she passed Minerva to leave the room. 

Juno looked highly satisfied. 

“ And there is one thing more,” said she. “I 
wish to extend my royal patronage to their authors 
and artists who are struggling with poverty and ne- 
glect. I have heard you say that there are many 
such.” 

« Pardon my interruption,” said Minerva, * but let 
me ask if you have paid Melpomene, Clio, and Tha- 
lia. You know they are very poor.” 

Had this come from Hebe, it might have been 
parried as so much nonsense ; but Minerva was quite 
another sort of personage, and her question was a 
momentary damper. 

« La, no,” said she, “I have so much to attend to 
and so little assistance, that I am sometimes quite 
discouraged. Jupiter can think of nothing but his 
business; and others of. our court and household are 
almost entirely occupied with their own petty schemes 
and speculations, But in you, Minerva, in you, Pro- 
metheus, I expect sympathy and aid.” 

Prometheus bowed coldly. 

« Suppose we draft a constitution at this moment, 
pursued Juno. “ But as I live, there come Hebe and 
Venus; I can hear them laughing.—Hebe, child, why 
did you not attend to your father?” 

«“ Nay, my good mother! I do not expect a scold- 
ing, but the immediate formation of a benevolent 
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association fur my especial relief. Would you have 
thought it possible ?” she added, with another laugh, 
« I caught my foot in that new rug of yours, and fell 
again, with cup, nectar, and all. Father happened 
to be in good humour; and, so, instead of banishing 
me in form, as he did before, he only laughed tremen- 
dously, and sent me to call Ganymede, and to inform 
this goodly company that it is time to start for Par- 
nassus. He is about ready, and all others are wait- 
ing for us in the hall and yard.” 

Jupiter entered, offered his arm to Juno, and led 
the party to the chariots that were waiting for them 
at the gate. They went to Parnassus, took refresh- 
ment, rambled about, returned to the Olympian to 
supper, and, after a little desultory chit-chat, took 


leave, just as a mortal party would have done, under 
similar circumstances. 

Jupiter looked round the room with a highly satis- 
fied air, as he said, 


“* Lights are fled, and garlands dead, 
And all but me departed.” 


Juno took another peep at her figure as seen in a 
gigantic mirror, and said, as she threw herself on a 
sofa—« There, it is over; and I am relieved of a 
burden. But what a time we shall have for a week; 
for it will take as long as that to get the palace into 
decent order. Oh dear !—well.—There comes Som- 
nus; good night, husband. I must go and attend to 
those who have remained.” 
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THE DEPARTED. 


BY DR. JOHN C. M‘CABE, 


Oh! weep for her, the young and pure, the kind, the gentle-hearted— 


Who, like a rainbow’s fading hues, just smiled—and then departed, 


Oh! weep for her, the beautiful, who, 
Just beamed, before a darksome cloud 


like a star at even, 
had hid its light in heaven. 


Oh! many hearts are bleeding at the death of that young beauty, 
And young and old are gathered ’round in friendship’s latest duty ; 


As shrouded there in spotless white, she seems so calmly sleeping, 


And the sweet smile on her angel face would seem to chide our weeping, 


She’s gone to that blest land above, where angel-lyres are breathing, 
And seraphs ‘round her spotless brow immortal flowers are wreathing ; 
Why should we mourn? why should we weep the full cold tears of sorrow? 


She dreads no more the sleepless night 


, nor fears the feverish morrow. 


Oh! lay her gently in the earth, and strew her grave with roses, 
And birds shall sweetly sing around where that fair girl reposes ; 


Oh! lay her in the soft green earth—and stay those tear drops falling, 


Methinks I hear her from the skies in 


spirit-music calling. 


She bids us weep her loss no more—she speaks of groves, and flowers, 


Of waving trees—green vales—bright streams, and amaranthine bowers— 
Of joys—all hallowed joys above, to suffering spirits given, 
Who, faithful to their God on earth, have passed away to Heaven. 


Bright, lovely one, we lay thee here—the soul we know is dwelling 
Where Cherubim and Seraphim their rapturous joys are telling ; 
Dust—beautiful and sanctified !—Sweet flower so early perished, 
Thus—thus we lay thee in the grave—thy memory shall be cherished. 





HUMAN HAPPINESS, 


WELL being and happiness are not an inheritance of 


which we take possession from the hour of our birth, 
and which we are destined to enjoy at our ease; 
they are to be searched after with unwearied as- 
siduity. We enter into life destitute of every thing 


but simple existence. All that we enjoy in our 
passage through life are acquisitions; they are the 
result and the rewards of our own diligence and 
care, Or communicated by the diligence and care 
of others, 
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TO THE BOSTON ELM. 


BY J. M'LELLAN JUN, 


AUTHOR OF “‘THE FALL OF THE INDIAN,’ ‘‘ THE TEAR,’ ETC. 


Masestic tree! I love to come 

When sinks the city's surging hum, 

And evening shadows, deep and dim, 
Around the glimmering landscape swim, 
And muse within the solemn shade 

By thy commingling foliage made. 

The memories of other years 

Then rise with all their smiles and tears ; 
And joy and grief in turn transfuse 

The dreaming hour with blended hues. 
A gentle sadness soothes the mind, 

As o'er the harp string sighs the wind, 
*Till all the chambers of the brain 
Thrill with the soft mysterious strain. 


O’er memory’s dim and shadowy glass 
Visions in vague succession pass; 

The long lost, half-forgotten dead 

In slow procession forth are Jed, 

Wearing the self-same look they wore, 
The very air and step of yore! 

What tho’ so many years have rolled 
Since they were garnered to the mould, 
What tho’ the stained and mossy stones 
Have crumbled o'er their mouldering bones! 
Time cannot dim, nor age efface 

Each earthly charm, each heavenly grace, 
Each sweet endearing tone that cast 
Enchantment o'er life's tangled waste. 


Methinks I see that happy train 

Of rosy school-mates once again! 

It is the sunny afternoon, 

It is the merry month of June, 

They come with noisy whoop and call, 
O’erwearied with the bounding ball, 
While fast descends each airy kite 
From its bigh-soaring, giddy flight, 
And ali in social circle meet 

By the cool shadows at thy feet. 
And there the jocund holiday 

In merry converse slips away, 

As each recites some marvellous tale 
His eager listeners to regale. 


* Years long have sundered far and wide, 
Time long hath severed with his tide, 
That group of yore! Nor more again 
Will reunite the broken chain! 

* Thou too the happiest of the band, 

My brother—treadest * the better land,” 
Sad sighs the breeze its plaint of grief, 
Sad casts the wood its faded leaf, 

Sad pipes the bird its plaintive burst, 
Where thou dost slumber in the dust! 
Some spread the sail o'er ocean's spray, 
Some walk the city’s crowded way, 

And some with pale, scholastic look 
Are found at midnight o'er the book. 


Many a year since first the shoot 
Sprang forth from its soft-fibred root, 
Perchance a wide and gloomy wood 

In towering grandeur o'er thee stood, 
Waving its sounding branches high 
Between thee and the azure sky, 
Where oft the painted savage came 

In chace of the swift footed game; 
Where oft the feather-cinctured chief 
With twanging bow, and rattling sheaf, 
With brandished spear, and glittering knife, 
Led forth his warriors to the strife. 
Here oft their blazing watch-fires made 
Resplendent all the forest shade. 


Yet all unchanged, from year to year 
Thine undecaying limbs appear, 

Spring after spring adorns thy tops 
And her green garlands o'er thee drops, 
Summer still loves thy head to crown, 
Autumn still pours his hues of brown, 
And winter keeps thy forehead brave 
With snows—the blossoms of the grave! 
Thou seest the child to manhood grow, 
And then in old age tottering slow ; 
And still succeeding races pass 

Like shadows o'er Time’s mystic glass, 
While thou, untouched by dark disease 
Rejoicest in the sug and breeze! 
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SONG FOR THE SEASON. 


BY MRS, E. C, STEDMAN. 


Farr Summer comes again! 
“ The little hills rejoice on every side” — 
The valleys gladden in the grateful rain, 
By genial showers supplied. 


Gay voices fill the air! 

The Blue-bird's carol, and the Robin's song, 

And mirthful sounds are springing here and there, 
Where streamlets glide along. 


Wild flowers are peeping out 
From their rude hiding-places ‘mid the rocks ; 
And o'er the fields and mountains round about, 
Exult the gamboling flocks. 


Insects awake from death, 
And leave their coffin-shells, on wings to rove ; 


While soft and balmy comes the south-wind’s breath, 


Stirring the vernal grove. 


All things in nature, live 
To triumph o’er the frosts of Winter's reign; 
Their myriad beauties and their songs to give, 
With new delight again! 


But, to the blighted heart, 
Whose early joys—whose budding hopes are crushed, 
By faithless Friendship, and the frosts of Art— 
Whose Spring-time song is hushed ; 


No Summer comes again, 
To tune with joy the “ harp of thousand strings ;” 
Its chords once broken, will but pour the strain, 
That sighs for faded things! 


And ‘mid rejoicing scenes, 
It stands alone—like some death-stricken-flower, 
Where opening buds and fragrant evergreens, 
Enrich the summer bower. 
June ist, 1841. 
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JACK PURCEL AND THE CROWS, 


AN IRISH SKETCH. 


BY MRS. 8S, C, HALL, OF LONDON, 


Jack Purcet was a mixture of shrewdness and ab- 
surdity, cunning and simplicity—a compound of Na- 
ture and Art—and sometimes Nature without Art— 
stringing truisms on so slender a thread, that it broke 
before his work was finished, and then laughing at his 
own mistakes. 

At times you felt inclined to believe him a rational, 
a deeply thinking creature—almost a philosopher— 
and you listened to the wisdom that fell from his 
lips—when lo !—a sudden change would force upon 
you the conviction that the poor fellow was “ only a 
fool.” 

It might be that both conclusions were too rapidly 
drawn. I certainly do not pretend to define what 
Jack Purcel was, or was not; I only mean to record 
what he said and did—he being what in Ireland is 
termed “ a natural”—one in whom, the lamp of rea- 
son, if it burn at all, has never been trimmed or gar- 
nished. 

« What do you mean by a natural?” I once in- 
quired of an old woman. She replied— 

« A natural is it?—Why thin, as a body may say, 
it’s just one that’s half saved.” 

«“ And what do you mean by ‘ half saved.’” 

“ Ah thin it’s a natural!” 

Jack Purcel was called a natural, and he knew 
it, and used to pun thereon, saying “ it was better to 
be a naturai than unnatural, which many people 
that warn’t natura/s were.” He was a tall, thin, fan- 
tastic looking creature, whose clothes were most mi- 
raculously kept together, being a heap of threads and 
patches, stitched here and there with pack-thread 
or twine. Still Jack generally managed to have 
a clean shirt, and moreover took as much pleasure 
in arranging his hair, as if he were a young girl; and 
it fell on either side of his pale lank visage, in a way 
that would charm the hearts of our modern artists. 
The peculiarity of Jack's attire, however, was in a 
sort of conical cap which he formed of crows’ fea- 
thers, and which he designated his helmet, and called 
upon every one to admire. 

« For shame, Jack, to kill the poor birds and then 
steal their feathers.” 

«* Me kill!—Me!”—he would exclaim, as was his 
constant habit when excited, and this observation 
was certain to agitate him.—* Me kill any thing !— 
Me !—who knows life, feels life, loves life!—Me 
take life from any living thing!—Me—oh yarra! 
yarra wirras thrue!—Me?—oh das deelish avour- 
neen!—or steal—is it me—shath !—shath !— it’s 
enough to set me dancin’ mad to hear the likes !— 
Oh the fine handsome black birdeens that knows the 
paths in the air, while mighty knowledgeable men 
can hardly find them on the earth—the beautiful 
crows—they know the differ—they know me, and I 
know them and their language! Ah! ah !—caw they 
go,and down comes a feather!—‘ That for you, 
Jack’—down it comes—a token of good will—a 
coal black feather to Jack Purcel from the king of 
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the crows!—Fine birds they are—wise birds—did 
you never hear their prayers?—I did. Just when the 
grey light comes stealing out of heaven, the old 
king crow—he that rests in the tall fir tree—caws 
to his queen—the old queen—and then to his people, 
and then they shake the dew off their feathers, and 
trim their wings, and then they rise, as one bird, in 
the air, and pray.” 

« And what do they say, Jack ?” 

“ May be they wouldn’t like me to tell, but I'll tell 
you—lI don’t mind telling you, for you feed the small 
singing birds. They pray to be kept from the sins 
of man ; they pray for plinty, and for peace. They’re 
the rale United Irishmen—the black-bands of the 
air. I love the crows.—Hurra for the crows—the 
coal black crows!” 

And then he would wave his feather-helmet, and 
shout and dance. 

Poor Jack Purcel was kind to every living thing; 
but his heart was in our rookery, a square field, 
mid way up the avenue that was filled with tall fir 
trees, planted before it was imagined that trees would 
grow so near the sea. There, a colony of rooks had 
established themselves—long, long before I was born, 
and there they were suffered to remain unmolested ; 
but as the young plantations grew up about the house, 
the rooks wished to emigrate, and while the denizens 
of their old world remained at home, they drove 
the young birds to the plantations, and here a war 
of extermination was commenced against them. 
Nests, eggs, and birds were destroyed with impunity, 
and poor Jack was in a state of frenzy. He used to 
go about with his bosom crammed full of young crows 
and crow’s eggs, that he had saved from the fangs 
of the gardener’s boys—and “keen” over his fa- 
vourites when they died as if he had lost his dearest 
relative. 

« A thin, it’s little yer mother thought whin she 
lined yer nest, and rocked with the storm over the 
wonderful shell that held ye—ye poor birdeens—it’s 
little she thought the end you’d come to, ye innocent 
craythurs. Ah God help us! we're all born—but those 
not dead, don’t know what’s before them—and so 
best—and sure the hand that made desolate yer nest, 
may stretch out for food yet, and have none to get. 

“ When the Almighty made Paradise and put the 
holy saints in it, and beasts and things to cover the 
earth, he set the trees to shelter them, and the dwell- 
ing of the birds of the air—he made both the one and 
the other; but man is so unjust, birdeen agra bawn! 
that he says, ‘I will have all the tree, though I havn’t 
the skill to build a nest in it, and am obligated to live 
in a mud house under it, still you sha’n’t enjoy what 
I can’t, because I am a man, and you are a bird— 
that’s man’s justice, birdeen a lanan.”—And so he 
would go on for half the length of a spring day, 
mingling wisdom and folly together, as I never heard 
them mingled since. Whenever I see a rook now— 
and sometimes those that roost in the old trees at 
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Lord Holland’s, or the still older I believe, at the 
Bishop’s Palace of Falham, wing over our garden, 
I think of poor Jack Purcel, who interested me when 
a child in their movements. 

Valentine’s day, he always made his quarters good 
close to the gateway that led into the rookery. He 
gave names to particular crows, and affirmed that he 
knew them all. As the season advanced, woe to the 
urchin who attempted to ascend a tree, or pelt a crow; 
and Jack would watch the birds coming and going as 
a mother does the coming and going of her beloved 
children. When he saw a steady pair wheel off to 
seek food for their young, he would stand under the 
tree, and sing and talk as much nursery nonsense to 
the nestlings as would delight a parish full of nurses. 
If the birds made a great clamour, or as he called it 
a “bobbery,” he would grub up a handful of earth- 
worms, ascend the tree, imitate the vuice of the parent 
crows in a most laughable manner, and having fed 
the young, descend with the agility of a squirrel, and 
then with great gravity inform the old rooks, on their 
return, of the benefit he had conferred upon their off- 
spring. 

I remember asking him, somewhat foolishly, one 
morning—* If the crows prayed more on Sundays, 
than any other day?” 

« No, miss,” replied Jack, “they pray as much 
every day, as Christians do on Sunday.” Long ob- 
servation had taught him which way the rooks would 
return after a predatory excursion, and it was no un- 
usual thing for Jack Purcel to go and meet them and 
shout and dance when the dark flock came in sight. 
In winter, he never asked for food or raiment for 
himself, but begged unceasingly for the crows, and 
if refused by the servants, would appeal to the master. 

«“ They have,” said he, on one occasion, “a ten- 
ant’s right—they war bred, born, and reared on yer 
honor’s estate; and more, they have a right to la- 
bourers’ wages, for they destroyed the grub that 
would have destroyed the grain.” 

I have only hinted at his fondness for, and kindness 
to all things living; but sometimes a terrible war 
disturbed his mind as to what he ought to do, under 
particular circumstances, Jack was a great mar-plot. 
If snares were set by the gardeners or gamekeepers 
for vermin, Jack Purcel was sure to defeat their in- 
tentions by destroying the snares; and it was no un- 
common thing for the cook to find the chickens, set 
apart in a particular coop for immediate use, at liberty ; 
and yet, when they were cooked Jack would eat 
them, He was often upbraided with that inconsist- 
ency, but only replied with his usual half laugh—half 
shout. 

Once, having detected a weasel, at the instant it 
had pounced upon a poor rabbit, and having made 
prisoners of them both, one under one arm, and the 
other under the other, he did not exactly know how 
to act. 

After much deliberation, he let the rabbit go in a 
clover field; and then sitting down in his favourite 
rookery, despite the creature’s struggles, he extracted 


the weazel’s teeth with an old penknife, and then, as 
we told him, left the animal to starve. 

“ Well!” said he, “the times are bad, and when 
all’s said and done, the Irish weazel wont be worse 
off than the Irish poor, Cock him up with fresh meat.” 

It was always pleasant to meet Jack in the country 
roads and bohreens,* for he was certain to say some- 
thing quaint or strange. 

One evening we found him gathering wild flowers, 
“ Here!” he exclaimed, “ isn’t this daisy the very 
moralt of Mary Moore, with her round white starry 
face, and yalla breast knot ?—And this—this litile 
‘blue forget-me-never,’ that’s my mother—my own 
mother that’s in heaven—they put her in the Abbey- 
yard, and say she’s in heaven, * The forget-me-never’ 
grows round her grave—over where she’s laid—and 
there are her eyes, sure enough, Here’s the tansey— 
the bitter tansey—that’s Molly the Cook—Mbolly the 
Cook, of a fast day, in a black lent, when she smells 
the meat and can’t eat it—can’t eat it—can’t eat it!” 
And the idea of the cook being unable to partake 
of the savoury messes she took so much pleasure to 
prepare, was too much for his imagination, He would 
toss the flowers in the air, and then fling up his fea- 
ther-cap, and shout his wild senseless joy. 

Time passed on, and I left that part of the world, 
never to return to it but as a visiter; and modern 
improvement decreed that the old rookery should be 
uprooted. ‘This was sorrowful news to poor Jack 
Purcel, who first prayed against such a course, and 
then preached against it, long and loudly. Of course, 
the poor natural’s remonstrances were made in vain, 
but the dispersing of the colony, and the noise of the 
woodman’s axe had such an effect upon him, that 
like a turbulent child, he was locked up until all was 
over. Jack managed to make his escape at the mo- 
ment the last tree was felled—the very tree which he 
used to call “ King Crow’s Palace.” Mounting upon 
the pier beneath which he had so often sheltered, he 
looked upon the felled timber—the half uprooted 
stumps—the crushed and mutilated boughs, with an 
expression of the most intense anguish, It was even- 
ing, and the poor rooks hovered like a pall about their 
once loved home. 

«“ Hear me, birdeens !” exclaimed Jack Purcel, with 
his usual extravagant action, “ Hear me—the time 
isn’t far off, when he who has turned the black 
bands from their ould castles, will have no more call 
to the land he now stands on, than you have to what 
you hang over at this minute, nor so much—you’ll 
be the best off then, birds of the air—he can’t hinder 
ye from that—you’ll be as free of the air as ever, 
when he wont have a foot of land to call his own.” 
* * * * * * * * * 

The estate very soon changed masters, and the 
poor people talk of Jack Purcel’s prophecy to this 
day. There is a proverb also current amongst them, 
when speaking of people being very much attached, 
they say, “ As fond of each other as Jack Purcel and 
the Crows.” 


* Lanes. t Picture. 
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PHYSICAL 


Tuere are forces in all bodies, some of which cause 
them to unite, and others to separate. We call these 
attraction, affinity, adhesion, repulsion, reaction, re- 
sistance ; but when applied to sentient beings, we vary 
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AND MORAL QUALITIES. 


the names, and denote the same qualities by the words 
love, friendship, sympathy, hatred, enmity, and anti- 
pathy; and we say in common language that the former 
belong to physical, and the latter to moral beings. 
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THE DEATH OF ACHILLES. 


IN TWO CANTOS. 


BY MISS 


ELEANOR ALLEN, 


CANTO ILI. 


[Concluded from p. 188.]} 
Now drench'd in blood, beneath the walls engage 
The warring hosts, with more than mortal rage. 
To reach the gates the furious throng essay, 
With rocks and arms, the foe disputes their way. 
O’er heaps of slain the fierce battalions close, 


Throngs press on throngs, and hosts on hosts oppose. 


Pelides leads the foremost phalanx on, 

The first, the bravest of the Argive throng. 

As now he thunders through the ranks of fight, 
The Phrygian maid arrests his wond'ring sight ; 
On Ilion’s walls the royal dame appears 

Her dark plumes waving ‘midst a grove of spears. 
Who?—who is she! with helm and lance array’d, 
To those around, the Phthian hero said. 

*Tis Polyxena, fairest of her race, 

With charms celestial, and superior grace, 
While crowds of suitors at her palace wait, 

She scorns their passiun, and declines their state. 
The list’ning chief his rising love suppress'd, 
And thus his words to Ithacus address'd. 

Let us return; the chariot of the san, 

*Midst sable clouds its western course has run. 
The Greeks fatigued, shun now the thickest war, 
Our panting coursers scarce can wheel the car. 
Back to the shore let chiefs and men repair, 

A night of rest should soothe a day of care. 
Pelides ceased ; him Ithacus approved, 

And from the field the Grecian warriors moved. 
The chiefs renown’d, within the fleet retire, 

And to the gods ascends the sacred fire. 

Far from the rest, Tydeus’ son beheld 

The stern Achilles resting on his shield, 

His brow contracted, on his arm reclin’d, 

Was but the mirror of his troubled mind. 

Say what sad omens dves thy fancy yield, 

O first in council, as most brave in field! 

What means the rolling of thy restless eye? 
What new-born danger does its light descry? 

His brother chiefs why should Achilles shun, 
Why scorn their converse when their toils are done? 
Tydides thus; to him the Greek replied, 

Charge not Pelides with disdainful pride, 

He who at morn nor fight nor fear could move, 
Musi own the power of all-subduing love. 

A Phrygian maid, of royal Priam’s race, 

With charms celestial, and with matchless grace, 
On [lion's walls these wond’ring eyes beheld 
With burnish’d helmet and refulgent shield. 

The Trojan maid Achilles’ heart has won, 

And her’s the conquest of the goddess’ son. 

Thus spoke the chief; Tydeus’ valiant son 

Fill'd with surprise, impatient thus begun. 
Bravest of Greeks! my doubting mind relieve, 
And tell—oh, tell me! do mine ears deceive ? 
Wouldet thou, the hope, the stay of injur'd Greece 
Insure thy love, by base, inglorious peace ? 

Or, would Achilles furious seek the war, 

Hurl high his lance, and wheel his rapid car, 
Still wave his falchion o’er th’ embattled field, 
*Till Phrygia’s sons and Phrygia’s king shall yield, 
Then claim from Argive as his lawful prize, 
Pair Polyxena, with her beaming eyes? 


Oh, sage rever'd! he answer'd, ever just, 
When gods desert ‘tis vain in arms to trust, 
Oar bravest ranks by dauntless foes are slain, 
Our lifeless squadrons strew the ensanguined plain. 
Celestial aid the fearless Trojans boast 
Repel our forces and maintain their post ; 
Let us to Priam’s court a herald send, 
Proclaim a truce, and thus let conflict end. 
Thus spoke the Greek ; for love his soul poesess’d, 
And quench’d ambition in the hero's breast. 
But whilst he thus his troubled thought disclos'’d, 
The list’ning chiefs around in circles clos'd. 
Stern Agamemnon then the silence broke, 
Black and incens’d, to Thetis’ son he spoke: 
Shall we, inglorious, leave the Trojan field ? 
Shall we to Troy the beautevus Helen yield, 
Shall Llion’s sons enjoy the prize in peace, 
And treasures ravish’d from Imperial Greece ? 
No aid we ask, no armies seek from thee, 
Thyself and forces to return are free. 
We scorn thy counsel, and resolve to gain 
Or death, or glory on the Trojan plain. 
Thy country’s honour is too dearly bought, 
Thy life the first, and Greece thy second thought. 
Though free from danger in thy wide domain, 
There scorn shall mark thee and eternal shaine. 
Pelides heard; with these reproaches stung, 
Quick from his shield with dreadful ire he sprung, 
Threw back his helm, and to Atrides cried: 
Ill fits it thee, superiors to deride! 
Thy base delight to roam from shore to shore, 
(Neglecting thine) to drench whole realms in gore. 
Thy heart a stranger to the charms of peace, 
Would still involve in war despairing Greece, 
With lance as purple as Scamander’s flood, 
Will naught appease thee but old Priam'’s blood ; 
Must all his race to glut thy vengeance fall, 
Tho’ treaty proffer’d and return of spoil? 
Its savage thirst can not thy soul restrain 
As long as victims or e’en life remain? 
Suppress thy rage! the wise Ulysses cried, 
Oh chiefs beloved !—alike thy country's pride. 
More noble cares should Grecian minds engage, 
Iil fits it heroes wars of words to wage. 
He said: when o'er the throng grim Ajax rose, 
Thus from the Greek, the easy accent flows. 
Ye warriors hear! if soon our toils must cease, 
Be this the treaty, these the terms of peace. 
Let Argive Helen be by Troy restor'd, 
To injur’d Menelaus, her rightful lord. 
An hundred slaves let lawless Ilion bring 
With treasures ravished from the Spartan king; 
A thousand steeds let Troy to Hellas give 
And fifty chariots let the Greeks receive. 
The warriors heard ; no voice the silence broke 
’Till aged Nestor thus experienced spoke : 
Heroes of Troy! for nine long years we've striven 
’Gainst Troy and Priam, and the pow’rs of heaven, 
Our shields are broken, and our armour bent, 
Shrunk are our forms, with toil our strength is spent. 
In vain our altars smoke, our prayers ascend, 
If Phrygian walls the thunderer Jove defend. 
If to our terms the lawless foe shall yield, 
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Then let us hasten from the Trojan field. 

To Priam’s court a trusty herald send, 

Proclaim a truce, and thus the conflict end. 
Thus spoke the sage ; impatient at the sound, 
Tydides rose, and thus to those around: 

Oh chiefs and warriors! if your minds agree, 
The task of herald shall devolve on me. 

His words at once the willing Greeks approv'd, 
And from the ship the daring Argive mov'd. 
Meantime, o’er all night spread her sable wing, 
And cares and doubts possess'd the Phrygian king. 
With woes o’ercome, the anxious Priam sate 

By chiefs surrounded, in the rooms of state. 
When, as they stood, by Dardan warriors led, 
With haughty mien, came stately Diomed ; 
Along the hal! with rapid stride he pac'd, 

With crest of sable, and with helm unbrac'd. 
Monarch rever'd! wide Phrygia's lawful king! 
Truce from Achaia does Tydides bring, 

The sons of Hellas would the contest cease, 

But mark the treaty—hear the terms of peace! 
Let Argive Helen be by Troy restor'd, 

To martial Menelaus, her rightful lord ; 

An hundred slaves Jet wealthy Ilion bring, 
With treasures, ravish'd from the Spartan king: 
A thousand steeds let Troy to Hellas give, 

And fifty chariots let the Greeks receive. 

If to these terms thyself and warriors yield, 
Then will the Grecians, peaceful, leave the field. 
When Xanthus’ stream flames with the morrow’s eun, 
An humble suitor will Pelides come, 

For Polyxena, fairest of her race, 

With charms celestial, and superior grace; 

Bat if rejected is our proffer'd peace, 

On Priam’s race shall ills on ills increase ; 

The wrath of Hellas’ sons shall ne'er be staid, 
"Till Phrygia's lofty tow'rs in dust are laid. 
Thus spoke the Greek ; the angry monarch cried, 
Forbear! Forbear! imperious Diomed ; 

Threat not old Priam in his regal halls, 

As heaven decrees, so Ilion stands or falls. 

Tho’ Hector's blood Achilles’ lance has stain'd, 
A thousand Hectors from his lance remain'd. 
No threats they fear, no leagues they seek with Greece, 
But since she proffers, they would combat cease. 
Ere Pheebus’ rays shall gild Scamander's tide 
The chiefs of Phrygia shall the terms decide ; 

A Trojan herald they to Greece will send, 

The war continue, or its dangers end. 

The night is far advanc'd, refresh thy soul, 

Our guest remaining, with the generous bowl. 
The regal fare, the Greek refus'd in haste, 

And from the hall in sullen state he pac’d. 

Long in debate, th’ assembled chiefs remain'd, 
When to the rest Anchises’ son exclaim'd: 

And must this direful contest still be wag’d, 
Will wrath celestial never be assuag’d? 

How long shall Greece besiege the Dardan wall, 
How many heroes yet for Troy must fall? 
Peace! Priam cried, nor tempt the powers above, 
Enough we've suffer'd from the wrath of Jove, 
Perhaps, relenting, they this peace intend 

Our state to save, and all its sorrows end. 

The slaves demanded, let the Greeks receive, 
And steeds and chariots let the Trojans give ; 
The Spartan queen, alone to us remain, 

On these conditions we from war refrain. 

Thus spoke the monarch ; neas replied, 
Heroes of Troy! thy bleeding country’s pride, 
Not long can we the Grecian hosts sustain, 

Or face their squadrons on yon crimsun'd plain. 
Say! why not counsel Helen to release, 

The beauteous Spartan sighs for distant Greece ? 
Not hers the wish on Phrygian shores to stay, 
E’en now to Sparta would she fain away. 

Back to her realms let us the Argive send, 

At once our toils, at once our labours end. 


Thus Venus’ son; the angry Paris said, 

Be not too eager to return the maid. 

Let stern Pelides if your minds incline, 

Wed first the Phrygian at Apollo’s shrine. 

The chiefs agree; and thus their councils end, 
And straight a herald to the Greeks they send. 
Meanwhile Aurora, in her golden car, 

*Mid roseate clouds, comes glorious from afar. 
The blue Scamander sports in liquid fire, 

And from the earth the shades of night retire. 
Now stern Minerva leaves the azure skies, 

To Priam's court the vengeful goddess flies. 
Fearing lest Venus, with persuasive art, 

Should incline the thunderer to the Trojans’ part, 
Resolves that Paris, with a treacherous hand, 
Shall slay the leader of the Phthian band, 

And Greece and Heaven, provok'd anew, destroy 
The faithless sons of far extending Troy. 

She Paris seeks, but with a borrow'd mien, 

In form and vesture as the Cyprian queen. 

Far from the rest, she found the chief retired, 
And with deceiving words the hero fir'd. 

Mortal belov'd! celestial Venus’ care 

T’ avenge thy country, now at once prepare. 
Haste! Haste thee, Paris! String thy polish'd bow, 
Then to Apollo's sacred temple go. 

There, ‘neath the shade of Phebus’ image wait, 
*Till Peleus’ son appears in regal state. 

At the stern Greek thy well-aim’d arrow sen4, 
The gods will guide it, and thy sorrows end. 
E’en now Achilles and the chiefs await 

The Trojan warriors at the Scwan gate. 

He, always conqueror in the varying fight, 
Waits there impatient for the nuptial rite. 

Thus Pallas spoke ; Paris no longer staid, 

His martial form in polish’d mail array'd, 

He seiz’d his bow, two feather'd shafts he takes, 
Then, cautious, hastens, to the palace gates. 
Through the long streets, with beating heart he goes, 
In thought all sean him—each his project knows. 
Arriv'd at length, where Phebus’ temple shone, 
(A frowning pile, majestic and alone,) 

Awhile he linger'd at its portals wide, 

Such wealth was there, so many kingdoms’ pride. 
Of polish’d marble was the swelling dome, 

Here diamonds flash'd, and there the ruby shone. 
The structure vast an hundred columns uphold, 
Of brass resplendent and refulgeut gold. 

With noiseless step the Phrygian hurries on, 
Where stern Apollo frowns in Parian stone. 
Screen'd in the shade, the Dardan hero waits 
The joyful train, now shouting at the gates. 
First came the priest, in sacred vestments dress‘d, 
His reverend head with holy fillets grac'd. 

With eyes dejected, and with mournful mien, 
Next came the fairest of the Trojan train, 

Fair Polyxena ; loose her vestments stream'd 

In waving folds, and wanton'd in the wind. 

Her raven hair a myrtle garland bound, 

And fragrant flowers the twining chaplet crown'd. 
The fair Laodice, and royal train, 

Attend the princess to the Trajan fane. 

With nodding plumes, proud, rising o'er the rest, 
Pelides came, his polished helm unbrac'd. 
Valcanian arms the mighty Greek enclose, 

A purple mantle o'er his armour flows. 

With snowy crest, the brave Tydides shone, 
The mail-clad AZneas, and grim Telamon. 

Then Agathon, with youthful Pyrrhus came, 

In years they differ'd, but in mind the same. 
Meanwhile, the priest the guardian powers implor'd, 
His tribute offer'’d, and libations pour’d. 

Around the fane, the Grecian warriors stand 

In sullen silence, a majestic band. 

Whilst ecreen’d from sight, beneath the Lycian god, 
With bended bow the youthful Paris stood. 

His arrow thrice the doubtful Trojan aim'd, 
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And thrice its flight with trembling hand restrain’d ; 
When o’er his mind, with sudden impress, came 

His bleeding country, and great Hector slain, 

The mournful Helen to the Greeks restor’d, 

The vengeful fury of her injur'd lord. 

Quick from his hand the thirsting weapon fled, 

By Pallas urg’d, with silent course it sped, 


Where Peleus’ son rose tow’ring o'er the train, 
With fatal force, the shaft unerring came, 
Deep in his heel, it drank the crimson tide, 
And spouting gore the marble pavement dy'd. 
The fatal Parcw cut the silken thread, 

And his soul wanders in the Stygian shade. 
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BY MRS, SARAH J, HALE. 


« How shall I begin the work of educating my chil- 
dren? I read every thing I can find on the subject ; 
but there are few rules for every day conduct given. 
Almost every writer on education is content with 
laying down general principles, and except that I have 
found, occasionally, a few practical directions in the 
* Editors’ Table’ of the « Lady’s Book,’ on the train. 
ing of girls, I am left entirely to my own judgment 
respecting the manner of carrying out education, I 
want more particular directions, I want a daily 
course of conduct pointed out, by which I can make 
my daughters (I have six) healthy as well as intelli- 
gent, and happy as well as good, Pray give some- 
thing on the subject in your next number.” Such 
was the substance of a letter we received a few days 
since, signed—* A Mother.” 

Gladly would we comply with the request of the 
writer, were it in our power, It is not, however, 
possible to give specific rules for the daily course of 
training a family of children. General axioms must 
be varied to meet particular cases; and the mother 
will often find it necessary to exercise her own skill 
and judgment either in applying or modifying such 
rules as are considered most important. The culti- 
vation of the mind and heart cannot be as easily 
learned as the cultivation of flowers and fruit; nor 
will the tempers of our children be, like the tempera- 
ture of our rooms, always regulated by the same 
means. ‘The mother must study, not books or rules, 
so much as the temperament and disposition of her 
children, and the effects which her treatment and the 
circumstances that surround her and them produce, 
day by day, on their feelings and.characters. 

Her motto must be, watch and pray and never 
despair. In physical education, however, specific rules 
may be applied, and these have great influence on the 
mind and heart, as well as constitution. We think, 
too, that this department of training children is, in 
our country, more neglected than any other. We 
lately met with a little book, written by a physician 
of Glasgow, Scotland, which contained many sensible 
observations, as Scotch works usually do. It was 
entitled— 

RULES FOR INVIGORATING THE CONSTITUTION, 
and as we believe it has never been republished in 
America, we will give a few extracts, containing 
some of the most important rules, such as our cor- 
respondent seems to desire. 

“In the first place, females, from their earliest 
years, should be allowed those sports and amusements 
in the open air, so necessary to a proper develop- 
ment of their bodies, and which are now confined 
entirely to boys. Instead of being compelled to walk 
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demurely with measured steps, like so many matrons, 
they should be encouraged in running and romping 
even, at suitable times; and that the motions of their 
limbs may be unconstrained, their dress should be 
always loose and easy. 

« Until girls are fourteen or fifteen years old, they 
should be allowed to play in the open air at leest six 
hours every day, when the season and weather will 
permit. They should be allowed to run, leap, throw 
the ball, and play at battledore, as they please. All 
these exercises call the different muscles into action, 
strengthen the limbs, and impart a healthy tone to 
the different organs; the blood circulates freely, the 
nervous system is invigorated, and the redundant 
fluids are driven off by perspiration. ‘The most suit- 
able dress is unquestionably that which is called 
Turkish, consisting of pantalettes or trowsers, and a 
short frock (the latter to be brought up sufficiently 
high on the bosom to prevent the exposure of the 
shoulders) and the covering for the head should be 
light and cool—a straw hat answers the purpose very 
well, 

« They should never be confined to their tasks 
more than six hours a day, and I am confident they 
will learn more in that time, if properly managed, 
than they will in twelve, without sufficient exercise. 
Make it your own case; can you spend even eight 
hours a day in study to any profit? I think not. 
The mind becomes weary, and then nothing is re- 
tained. How then can you suppose that the expand. 
ing faculties of children can be constantly exercised 
for that length of time to advantage? Depend upon it, 
too much attention is paid to the culture of the minds 
of children, and too little to their bodies. Do not 
misunderstand me, or suspect me of undervaluing the 
former, or over-rating the latter. Certainly the first can 
never make us happy in this world without the second. 
I mean simply, that parents are too fond of forcing 
genius at an early age, and thus ruining the health. 
I wish to show that neither should be neglected, and 
that the perfect development of the one is not incon- 
sistent with that of the other. And I would go one 
step further: inasmuch as the chief enjoyments of this 
life, and even the full force of mind and moral energy 
depend upon the health of the body, it would be safer 
to direct the principal attention to the latter during 
childhood, than to run the risk of its being neglected 
by undue attention to the former.” 

. * * * * * * * * 

Thus far he speaks in general terms, and then he 
lays down the following definite rules—« Let your 
children rise at six in summer, and at eight in winter. 
This is what they will always be inclined to do if left 
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to themselves, and their habits are not vitiated. Let 
them be washed all over with a little soap and soft 
water. ‘The water should be always of the tempe- 
rature of the cistern or well from which it is taken. 
This will purify the surface, and is refreshing to the 
whole system in warm weather, and invigorating in 
cold, Let them amuse themselves a little while before 
breakfast, especially in the open air in summer; but 
the breakfast must not be deferred too long, or the 
appetite will become too keen, and they will eat more 
than they require. The breakfast should consist of 
milk, bread, potatoes, and similar articles. They 
should not be allowed tea, coffee, or meat at this 
meal, Between breakfast and dinner three hours may 
be given to study, and the rest to active sports. The 
dinner should be abundant, but of the simplest fare— 
bread, all kinds of cooked vegetables, and a very mo- 
derate allowance of animal food. In very hot weather, 
this last may be omittted, and milk substituted in its 
place. After dinner, three hours may be again devoted 
to study or work, and the remainder to active amuse- 
ments, The supper should be nothing more than bread 
and milk, rice and milk, and food of a similar kind. 
They should not sit up long after supper, but retire 
to bed as soon as they are sleepy. This will com- 
monly be at an early hour, if they rise when they 
ought to do, for young persons require more sleep 
than those who have arrived at maturity. They 
should never sleep on feathers in summer, or be too 
warmly covered at any time. A hair matrass is pro- 
bably the best bed the year round. Their sleeping 
apartment should be airy, and every thing belonging 
to it kept in the neatest possible manner. These 
rules I would not only enforce while children are 
small, but till they arrive at maturity. ‘They will be 
the means of promoting health at eighteen as well as 
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at eight, and if properly followed seldom fail of suc- 
cess. 
* * * * * * * * * 

«To every boarding-school for girls I would have 
attached a large play-ground, where they should 
amuse themselves for five or six hours every day— 
six hours only being closely applied to their studies 
and needle-work. I am decidedly in favour of Calis- 
thenics, but exercises of this sort should never be 
insisted on when they grow irksome. Let them 
choose their own amusements, taking care that they 
are not dangerous, and are pursued in a spirit of kind- 
ness to each other.” 

He recommends dancing as one of the best in-door 
exercises, and says—“ Jt imparts at the same time 
strength to the body, and ease and gracefulness to 
its movements; it encourages cheerfulness and good 
humour, so conducive to health; and I cannot con- 
ceive a more pleasant or rational employment for a 
mother, when the weather confines her little ones 
within doors, than spending an hour or two each day 
at the piano, while they, with happy countenances, 
move around her in unison with the music. An hour 
or two may well be employed in this way between 
breakfast and dinner, and the same time in the even- 
ing. In order to derive the full benefit from this 
delightful exercise, so suitable for the spring time of 
our existence, it should be in a large room, with the 
windows open in mild weather, and in one without a 
fire in winter—then your children will have fresh air, 
and not become immoderately heated.” 

We have little to add, except that, from our own 
experience; the rules which we have quoted are judi- 
cious, and well calculated to promote the physical 
improvement of children. We shall revert to this 
subject in a future number. 
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THE CASCADE. 


BY MISS LYDIA H, HASTY. 


Leap, waves of silver light! leap on! 
Floating in beauty to the far off sea— 

Fling your white foam-wreaths to the sounding cliff, 
And sweep your chords of surgy melody! 


A misty veil hangs o’er the dark old woods, 
That thrill where ye go rushing swiftly by, 

Parting in sunlight as the summer wind, 
Wafteth the fragments thro’ the azure sky. 


The beauty of a seraph’s dream, wild wave ! 
Like a rich robe, hath over thee been shed, 
Bat a far deeper spell my spirit owns, 
As on thy brink I rove with lingering tread. 


Beneath the oak, whose shadows o'er thee sleep, 
They come—the fair, the gentle, and the good, 

The group that here, where now alone I stand, 
A long, long time ago around me stood. 


The breeze is toying with the chestnut hair, 
Bathing a damask cheek with silken flow, 


And a sweet, bird-like laugh is on the air, 
As a fair hand flings spray-drops on my brow. 


Pois'd on yon cliff, a gentle, sylph-like girl, 
With white arm pointing upward to the sky, 

Readeth the beauty of some graceful cloud, 
With a bright lip of earnest melody. 


And there are flute-like cadences of song, 
Blending with thy deep murmur, rapid tide! 
And wild-wood gariands, fraught with prophecy, 
A playful siby! flings, upon thy waters glide. 


And there—ah yet, another form I greet— 
The lifted spiritual eye—the thought-robed brow, 
The smile, whose language wears no shade of earth, 
As last I met their light—they meet me now. 


They are all here !—the young, the loved, the kind, 
As on thy bank I roam with silent tread— 

Oh sure a hallow'd spell is with thee shrin‘d, 
Wave! that gives back the far-away—the dead! 
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THE KING OF THE ICEBERGS. 


BY MRS. LYDIA H, SIGOURNEY. 


Serene, the Sabbath evening fell 
Upon the northern deep, 
And lonely there, a noble bark, 
Across the waves did sweep; 
She rode them like a living thing, 
That heeds nor blast, nor storm, 
When lo! the King of the Icebergs rose, 
A strange and awful form. 


Upon the horizon’s verge he frown'd, 
A mountain ’mid the main, 

As erst Philistia’s giant tower’d 
O’er Israel's tented plain. 

And hoarsely over the dark, blue sea, 
Was a threat’ning challenge tost, 

“ Who is this, that dares with feet of fire 
To tread in my realm of frost ?” 


Yet on the gallant steamship went, 
Her heart of flame beat high, 

And the stream of her fervent breath flow'd out 
In volumes o’er the sky: 

So the Ice King seized his deadly lance 
To pierce the stranger foe, 

And down to his deed of vengeance rushed, 
Troubling the depths below. 


The watchful stars looked calmiy on 
Girt with their silver zones, 

When a flash of bursting glory trac'd 
An arch around their thrones. 

For Aurora Borealis bent 
From her palace above the skies, 

And the wondering billows opened wide 
Their phospkorescent eyes. 


Firm at his pust the Captain stood, 
Clear-soul'd, and undiemay’'d, 

And the King of the Icebergs’ power defied, 
While night drew on its shade ; 

On, through the interdicted realm, 
With fearless prow he sped, 

Though round him gathering dangers pressed 
And nameless forms of dread ; 


And longer had he borne the strife, 
But he thought of those who gave 

Their life and welfare to his hand 
Upon the tossing wave ; 

The noble, and the true of heart, 
The helpless, and the fair, 

The child upon its mother's knee, 
That knew no fear nor care ; 


And felt in their far distant homes, 
How deep the grief and sore, 

If the lip of love for them should ask, 
And they return no more. 

And so, his gallant ship he steer’d 
From the disastrous fray, 

And full in the teeth of the southern blast 
Led on her venturous way. 


** Not thus shall ye scape my stormy ire ;” 
The King of the Icebergs spake, 

And bade unloose his vassal train, 
In arctic stream and lake; 

And swift, a countless monster-train, 
Rode over the waters blue, 

With their dazzling helms and stony eyes 
A pitiless, ruffian crew. 


An icy ambush around the keel 
With breathless speed they laid, 
And the vengeful monarch laugh'd to see 
How strong that mesh was made ; 
And, clustering close, that squadron dire 
Spread over the startled flood, 
While their arrows of frost flew thick, and chill'’d 
The hardiest seaman’s blood. 


But there fell a gleam of that light above, 
That with Mercy’s angel dwells, 

And aided the labouring bark to foil 
The King of the Iceberg’s spells : 

For this, by many a hearth-stone bright, 
A strain of praise shall be, 

To Him who guides the wanderer home, 
And rules the faithless see. 
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SONNET TO THE LADY'S BOOK. 


BY MRS, 8, J, DYER, 


AnD thou art here again, my tireless guest ! 

To my lone home, O! welcome, welcome ever— 
This solitude, those walks, that bower of rest 
And yon still streamlet shall discard thee never ; 
For each have known thy loved companionship, 
And all would sigh the magic link to sever 
Which long hath bound thyself, and them and me, 


As by a charm of sisterhood, together. 

Come, let us forth, old cronie—the red lip 

Of the young opening rose invites us thither, 

And basking ‘neath the willow, will I sip 

Her sweets and thine, and deem me doubly blest 

To merge all worldly care awhile in thee ; 

Charmed by thy humour rare, thy morals pure and free. 
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mountain's rugged brow, love, Falling in gay de--- light, The moono’er the hills is 


: The moon o’er the hills is . Wake, awake, Wake, awake, 


List to the light gui - tar. 





The lake in the vale is sleeping, 
The lake in the vale is sleeping, 
f Haste, oh haste, haste, oh haste, 
Haste to the gondolier! 
While twilight glimmers o’er us, 
And the lake unruffled lies, 
f *Tis the time to bind our vows, love, 
You know how swift it flies. 
The lake in the vale, &c., &c. 
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* Over hill, over dale, 

Through bush, through briar; 

Over park, over pale, 

By flood, by fre.” 
We have taken the liberty of altering the last line a little, 
not merely to make it harmonize with the present fashionable 
mode of travelling, but as picturing, very accurately, our own 
progress in a late journey. Our readers, who have travelled 
by the Pittsburg route, from Philadelphia to the “ Queen 
city of the west,” will at once feel the truth of the sentiment. 
It is onward,—on—on “ no taking rest in mine inn,” bat the 
wayfarer must make the rail car, packet, and steamboat his 
or her home. And really, if you have a very pleasant party. 
such as we were favoured with, it is a most delightfal mode 
of seeing the world ; even the canal boats are found very com- 
fortable. Bat these were not crowded, and pleasant society 
beguiles their slow progress of its tediousness. The mate- 
rials of enjoyment are, usually, within the power of travei- 
lers, if they have the art and disposition to improve them. 
Begin your journey with the resolution never to talk of dys- 
pepsia, nor complain of the weather, nor find fault with those 
circumstances which you cannot amend, and the sources of 
most of the troubles of travelling will be cut off at once. 
Then be sure and look out for all the pleasant places, enjoy 
the prosperity of the dwellers by the way side, sympathize in 
the hopes and happiness of those who are travelling to visit 
friends, or to return to their own homes; and above all, keep 
warm iu your heart compassion for the little children and 
their mothers who may happen to be your companions on the 
way, and you cannot fail of being happy. In short, if you 
wish for a pleasant tour, be easily pleased. A cynic or a stoic 
should never visit the “ the far west.” They certainly could 
not long retain their ungenial philosophy in that region, nor 
indeed, cherish it by the way. The beautiful scenery will 
awaken interest and extort admiration. 

We were, however, somewhat disappointed in our expec- 
tations of the seenes on the Juniata. We had read and heard 
so much of the beauties of that “ lovely river,” that we were 
hardly satisfied with the reality, wild and picturesque as it 
was. The season, too, had been unpropitious. It was not 
“ winter, lingering in the lap of May”—but the absence of 
May herself, from the scene, that made it gloomy. It was the 
middle of that sweet month, and yet scarce a gleam of her 
beauty was visible ; her soft footprints were not marked with 
flowers, nor had her warm breath wooed the buds from their 
winter shroud. The tall trees stood up, like skeletons of the 
forest which should have adorned the mountains, and scarce 
a green leaflet gave promise of returning life.—And yet the 
scene was magnificent as we crossed the Alleghanies. 


“ Hill above hill, they joyous stand, 
In firm and equal brotherhood— 
The giant billows of our land, 
They stand where they have always stood: 
Their rounded, scooped, and wavy forms, 
Smile even at the frowning storms.” 


Yes, even in the absence of that beauty which the green 
foliage in its perfectness can give, the mountains were still 
pleasant objects to look upon, for their beauty of form and out- 
line. There is a marked difference in the appearance of the 
hills of New England and those of the west. The former are 
more bold, wild and diversified by fantastic forms of crag and 
cleft, and “ splintered pinnacle,” and barren rock. 

* * * * * * . * * 

Well, the “ western steamboat” is a thing to be proud of— 
and to be thankful for. It is the very romance of travelling 
to find yourself in one of these palace-like boats, forcing its 
way down the “ white foaming river,” with the speed of a 
wild bird, while you may sit in your easy chair, reading or 
conversing with your friends, or watching the scenery on the 
river banks, changing at every point, like the shifting views 
of a panorama. The effect of the whole was, in our case, 
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greatly heightened by the season. Scarcely a glimpse of spring 
had this year blessed our eyes, till she burst forth, in her full 
beauty on the banks of the Ohio. Blennerhassett's Island 
looked like a new creation, rising in light and loveliness. The 
tints of green, from the pale tinge which might suit a fairy's 
wedding robe, to the deep dark hue that can scarcely be dis- 
tinguished from black, but by the light it reflects; all these 
were mingled in such harmony, that the beauty of the forest 
scarcely required the presence of flowers to give it variety. 
But the flowers had come forth; there were the sweet flowers 
of the locust, and the dog wood blossoms, like spots of foam 
on the forest ocean around us, and the bright red bud, or tree 
of Judea, reminding one, as it stood on the hil! side, in a flood 
of sunshine, of the “ burning bush,” and a carpet of young- 
eyed daisies and “ pansies” which only needed a poet to in- 
spire, and they would have been as celebrated as those worn 
by Ophelia. 

If you love nature, and wish to enjoy it, in its grandest and 
loveliest aspects, go, when the spring first opens, and meet 
her in her empire of the west. 

And now we reach the spot, where the art of man has tri- 
umphed over this empire.— Here, where fifty years ago the wild 
deer roamed at will, and the savage hunter guided his bark 
canoe, now stands the queen city of the west. It almost re- 
alizes the ancient fables of cities reared by magic, to see the 
improvements which so few years have wrought in this new 
world. Noone can justly appreciate the enterprise, industry, 
and amazing success of our western people, unless they visit 
them in their own country. It is not only their physical im- 
provements which challenge admiration. The people of Cin- 
cinnati and Ohio, generally, are fast emulating all the best 
intellectual and moral institutions of their eastern brethren. 
Churches, school-houses, colleges, and lyceums, and those 
charitable institutions, which the religion of the blessed Sa- 
viour makes congenial with the renewed spirit of man—all 
these are found in Ohio. And the people of Cincinnati—we met 
them strangers—we left them friends—could we say more to 
express our own opinion of their worth of character? The 
month we passed in Ohio is marked with a white stone; and 
we intend our readers shall share with us in the happiness 
we enjoyed. We shall, hereafter, give some sketches of what 
we saw and heard. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS, 

The following articles are on file for publication:—“ The 
Disobedient Reclaimed;” “Lines,” &c.; “* Sonnet for the 
Lady’s Book ;” ** Passing away ;” and “-The Glad Retreat.” 

We must decline, as usual, a much larger number. The 
writers of these articles must bear in mind, that we can ac- 
cept but a small portion of what is offered, because we have 
not room in our “ Book,” the regular contributors occupying 
most of our pages. We have, therefore, no place for the fol- 
lowing, though we think some of them are worth publishing: 
“See that ye fall not out by the way;” “* Look and Live;” 
“ Reflections ;” “On hearing the Eulogy of a New Friend ;” 
“ Helen O'Glen Dare;” “* Lament of an Unfortunate Woman;” 
“ To a Friend ;” “ Elegiac Lines written on a Spring Morn- 
ing ;” ‘* Vengeance, a Tale, translated from the French ;” “ Oh, 
Fly with me, Love ;” “ Rosabelle ;” “The Pet Dove ;" “ To a 
Withered Rose ;” “‘ The Lost Ring ;” and “Sunset at Sea.” 
We assure the young writer who so earnestly requests a place 
in our work, that we will do this when an article worthy of 
such distinction shall reach us. We give a portion of her 
pathetic appeal as an encouragement. 

“ To the respected Editors of the Lady's Book. 
“Crush not the flowret’s tender bud, 
Before you know its hue or form; 
Oh, stay your hand; and, if you would, 
Shield it from the blighting storm! 
The little calyx is just parted, 
Disclosing a new infant flower ; 
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You will not wound, ’tis tender hearted, 
But kindly shade it in your bower. 

*Tis young Genius’s first essay, 
Bursting forth from Nature's prison ; 
Now it gives a faint pale feeble ray, 

It may be a bright star is risen!” 


a e—$ 
EDITORS’ BOOK TABLE. 
A Year's Life: by James Russell Lowell. Boston: Little & 
“Brown: Philadelphia, Carey & Hart, 1841. pp. 182. 

It was the opinion of Gray, that the poorest poem ever 
published, had more merit than the most elaborate criticism, 
written to disparage it. And though being a poet might 
have led him somewhat to magnify his office, and overesti- 
mate poety, yet in the particular cace of the work before us, 
we think the rele would hold good. There is poetry of a high 
character in this volume, and evidence of genius in the writer, 
which will, we doubt not, triumph over—not the critics, who 
may point out the faults of the performance—but over the 
wildness, the affectation of originality, the reckless defiance 
of rules, which have caused those faults. 

It would be easy enough to select themes of ridicule, for 
the author seems to have had no fear of the Reviewer before 
his eyes, and has been guilty of false rhymes, and odd conceits, 
and affectations of various sorts; and worst of all, bad gram- 
mar ; and yet we have found much more to like, even admire, 
in this volume, than to condemn. So we say to our readers, 
when you have a spare hour, and wish to read something out 
of the common way—poetry that does not seem manufactured 
to order, but poured forth from a warm heart, and free spirit, 
like the notes of the lark, or rather of our wildest, sweetest 
songster, the ‘* bobolink’”’—then take up * A Year's Life,” 
and it will be your own fault, if you are not “ wiser and bet- 
ter,” for the sentiments it contains. As we have compared 
the poetry to the song of the “‘ bobolink,” we will give an ex- 
tract from a piece under that title, which shows the peculiar 
manner of the author, as well as any in the volume.—See page 


29th. 


*O ye, whose living is not Life, 

Whose dying is but death, 

Long, empty toil, and petty strife, 
Rounded with loss of breath! 

Go, look on Nature's countenance, 

Drink in the blessing of her glance; 

Look on the sunset, hear the wind, 
The cataract, the awful thunder; 

Go, worship by the sea ; 

Then, and then only, shall ye find, 

With ever-growing wonder, 
Man is not all in all to ye; 

Go, with a meek and humble svul, 

Then shall the scales of self unroll 

From off your eyes—the weary packs 

Drop from your heavy-laden backs ; 
And ye shall see, 

With reverent and hopeful eyes, 

Glowing with new-born energies, 
How great a thing it is to Be!” 





The works of Lord Bolingbroke, with a Life, prepared ex- 
pressiy for this edition, containing additional information 
relative to his personal and public character, selected from 
the best authorities. 4 vols. 8vo. Carey & Hart, Philadel- 
phia, 1841. 

The works of Bolingbroke form a part of the standard litera- 
ture of our language. Gifted by nature with faculties of a 
high order, he had cultivated them with the most sedulous 
attention, and in whatever he undertook his merits were pre- 
eminent. Asa statesman, an orator, a diplomatist, an essay- 
ist, a controversialist, he was equalled by few, and surpassed 
by none of his contemporaries ; and he was conspicuous no less 
for the variety of his attainments than the variety of his pur- 
suits and occupations. Acute, sagacious, profound, his wri- 
tings are distinguished by ample knowledge of the topics he 
discusses; by a quick perception, and judicious application 


of all the strong points which they furnish, and by a clear 
and vigorous style. Undoubtedly his views both as a philoso- 
pher and politician are liable to serious objections; and his 
personal character was not such as to secure our esteem, but 
still both his life and works may be made the subjects of profi- 
table study,—if not for imitation, at least for warning. The 
Biography prefixed to this edition is full and impartial. 
Carey & Hart deserve the highest praise for the very supe- 
rior style in which they have got up this work. It is suitable 
to the best library in the country, and we hope the liberality 
shown by them will be properly appreciated and encouraged. 





Life of Petrarch: by Thomas Campbell, Esq. 1 vol. 8vo. 
Carey & Hart, Philadelphia, 1841. 

A life of Petrarch has long been a desideratum. Readers 
who had not access to the voluminous works of the Abbe de 
Sade, or the still more difficult biographies of the earlier 
Italians, were obliged to content themselves with such infor- 
mation as they could glean from accidental sources. It has 
hence happened that the true character of the poet, except to 
men of letters, has been but little known, and while his name 
is current on every tongue his great reputation has been de- 
rived from his least merit—his amatory effusions. The life 
now published by Campbell will dispel all these illusions, and 
show that Petrarch was not only a poet, but a statesman of 
very high abilities and commanding position; and that his 
services to literature are of much greater value than his own 
poetical contributions merely. To him the world was in- 
debted in a large degree for the restoration of the Greek 
authors, and for the purification of his own language which 
had been barbarously corrupt; and for various other not less 
important labours. 

This volume is published in a style of great beauty. In all 
essentials it will compare favourably with the best English 
works of a similar description. We are glad to see this. It 
indicates a better condition of things in our collections of 
standard literary works than has prevailed heretofore. We 
may now procure our books at home in a form which will or- 
nament our shelves, at a price not half of that which it would 
cost us to import them, of not equal merit, from abroad. 


Powhatan. A Metrical Romance, in seven cantos By Seba 
Smith. Harper & Brothers, 1841. Carey & Hart, Phila. 
This poem embraces the entire story of the noted warrior 

and chief whose name it bears, so far as it has any interest 
for modern readers. The romantic career of the lovely and 
intelligent Pocahontas is well delineated, and thé chivalric 
character and adventures of the famous Captain Smith are 
depicted with much vigour and skill. Mr. Smith's versifica- 
tion is very smooth and energetic; his diction copious, grace- 
ful, and forcible; and his powers, both of narrative and des- 
cription, are such, that he has given to a subject somewhat 
stale, quite a freshness and attraction. 





The Nestorians, or the Lost Tribes. By Asabel Grant, 
M.D. New York, 1841. Carey & Hart, Philadelphia. 
There is a great deal of interesting matter in this volume. 
The manners, habits, and opinions, of the primitive people of 
whom it treats, would of themselves secure to it attention; 
and in addition to its claims in this respect, it embodies va- 
rious arguments, and exhibits many facts to show that the 
Nestorians are the remnant of the lost tribes of Israel. The 
views of Dr. Grant are entitled to much regard, as they are 
evidently the result of careful and deliberate investigation. 





The Moral Influence, Danger, and Duties, connected with 
great Cities. By John ‘Todd. Smith & Peck, Philadel- 
phia, 1841 
This little volume embraces a series of six lectures, in 

which the Rev. Author has explained the dangers to which 
in a religious point of view, the inhabitants of great cities 
are especially liable, and the means by which those dangers 
can be best avoided. The lectures are written with affec- 
tionate earnestness, and cannot but prove eminently service- 
able to all who read them in the right spirit. 
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Biography and Poetical Remains of the late Margaret Mil- 
ler Davidson. By Washington Irving. Philadelphia, Lea 

& Blanchard, 1841. 

No reader of American poetry can have forgotten the ex- 
quisitely beautiful effusions of Lucretia Davidsuu, whose ear- 
ly death occasioned so much sorrow to all who had heard of 
her rare genius, her surpassing beauty, and her tenderness 
of heart. At the time of her death her sister, Margaret, was 
but little more than two years old, but the quick-sighted 
Lucretia saw in her infant movements the germ of her future 
character, and she predicted that she would be a poet. That 
prediction was fully verified, for though she too died just as 
her young life was beginning to bud, Margaret has left be- 
hind her some of the sweetest strains which our country has 
produced. 

The biography of this most attractive and interesting girl, 
by Washington Irving, is, as might be expected, from the 
character of the subject and the ability of the writer, a charm- 
ing piece of writing. Beginning with her earliest years it 
gradually unfolds the development of her moral and mental 
powers, and exhibits the kindliness of her nature, and her 
exquisite susceptibility, in the most striking but simple lan- 
guage. The biography is made up, in a considerable degree, 
of extracts from memoranda made by Mrs. Davidson, the 
mother of the lamented Margaret, and these are highly cre- 
ditable to her taste as a woman, and her feelings as « mother- 

We hope all our young lady readers will procure this volume, 
and make themselves familiar with its contents. 

Lives of the Queens of England from the Norman Conquest. 
By Agnes Strickland. Lea & Blanchard, 1841. 

This is nota mere collection of brief memoirs, compiled 
from the usual accessible authorities, but it is a work of great 
research and value. The author has bestowed infinite pains 
in the collection of materials, and from the dim recesses of 
history, the forgotten crypts of monkish legends, and the ob- 
scure nooks and by-places of tradition, she has drawn forth 
many curious facts, illustrative of ancient manners and cus- 
tom#, and some that shed new light on the progress of the 
early civilization of her countrymen. 

The present volume contains the memoirs of Matilda of 
Flanders, Queen of William the Conqueror; Matilda of Scot- 
land, Queen of Henry I.; Adelicia of Louvaine, second Queen 
of Henry I.; Matilda of Boulogne, Queen of Stephen; and 
Eleanora of Aquitaine, Queen of Henry II. It is embellished 
by a handsome engraved likeness of the first Matilda, and is 
done up in a very neat and handsome style. 





Democrasy in France. By A. Dumas. New York, S. & H. 
G. Langley, 1841. Carey & Hart, Philadelphia. 

This is a brilliant and spirited work, remarkable alike for 
the large amount of facts it has compressed into a narrow 
compass, and the vigorous style in which it is written. The 
object of the writer is to show the progressive tendency of 
the democratic principle in France; and his speculations on 
this subject, bold as some of them appear to be, are to those 
who look beneath the surface of things, full of truthfal indi- 
cations. To American readers the book is especially in- 
teresting. 


Ten Thousand a Year. Carey & Hart, Philadelphia. 

The fifth volume of this entertaining work has made its 
appearance, and certainly surpasses in interest its predeces- 
sors. Matters are about being brought to a close, so we sup- 
pose, and some of the leading characters are making their 
best moves on the board. We would give some year or two 
subscription of the Lady's Book to be put in immediate pos- 
session of the last portion of Tittlebat. 





Barnaby Rudge: by Boz. Lea & Blanchard, Philadelphia. 
Worthy to be associated with Oliver Twist and Nicholas 
Nickleby. 





The American Pocket Library: Thomas C. Clarke, Philadel- 
phia. ‘ 


We know no man better calculated than Mr. Clarke for 
making an useful book, like the present. 
Mecum. 


It isa perfect Vade 


The Queen of Flowers: Lea & Blanchard, Philadelphia. 

A beautiful work—a Lady's Book—in that title all is com- 
prehended. It has four coloured engravings of the Queen 
of Flowers, and is a present for a lady well suited to the 
season. 





The History of a Flirt: Lea & Blanchard, Philadelphia. 
A very readable novel, and not too profound for the warm 


weather. The Lady Flirt is used too well; she should have 
been punished for her wickedness, for we can call flirtation 
nuthing better. : 


Family Secrets: Part One. By Mrs. Ellis, late Miss Stickney. 
Lea & Blanchard, Philadelphia. 

An entertaining book, like all by the same author. We feel 
anxious for the remainder of the story. The popularity of this 
work is so great in London that more than ten thousand copies 
of each part were sold with rapidity. 





The Widow Morrison: by T.8. Arthur. Koight & Colburn, 
Baltimore: Carey & Hart, Philadelphia. 


Another agreeable book, by a well known contributor to the 
Lady's Book. 





Mr. Rand has sent us a volume on Penmanship, illustrated 
with many engravings. It is the most complete work of the 
kind in the country, and by the most accomplished writer. 





Our next number will contain a poem by Matia Edgeworth. 
She informed Mrs. Sigourney when giving it to her, that it 
was almost the only poetry she ever wrote in her life. Mrs. 
8. in a letter to us says—* She gave it to me in her own band 
writing as a keepsake. She is one of the most delightful 
women in conversation I have ever met, and as a friend is 
invaluable.” 





FASHIONS. 

There being no changes in the fashions, we give some fancy 
dresses for balls that will suit the ensuing month ; also several 
very beautiful dresses for children, admirably coloured; in- 
deed we think that not even the French periodicals excel the 
Lady's Book in this branch of our business. 





COMMENCEMENT OF A NEW AND BEAUTIFUL VOLUME. 

Our July number contains two: beautiful engravings on 
steel, the paintings by Collins, the transfer by Dick. They 
are subjects that must tell to the soul of every reader—there 
is a story in each—a world of mind—to be appreciated by all 
who love the beautiful in nature. How well has Professor 
Walter illustrated them! Our thanks are due to the painter, 
the engraver, and the poet. A sories of such beautiful pic- 
tures will follow. It will be perceived that the paper in this 
number is of a superior quality, and is of the finest sort in 
use for periodicals. The same kind will be used for future 
numbers. Our plate of Fashions is the best we have ever 
presented ; and here we must pay a tribute of respect to an 
early friend.—Isatan Etprinee, the engraver of that plate, 
is now no more. We knew him well and esteemed him much— 
to a fine mind he added a-good heart. He had that am- 
bition that would soon have placed him in the highest ranks 
of his profession. He commenced the world with us; indeed 
we may say that we were his earliest friend; we liked him, 
even his faults, for they were those that leaned to virtue’s 
side. 

——< 
PLEASING EXPERIMENT. 


LUMINOUS SPECTRE, 

Phosphorus, in its pure state, should be very cautiously han- 
dled; as, unless used very moderately, it will burn the skin. 
By adding to it, however, six parts of olive oil, it may be em- 
ployed with perfect safety. If every part of the face, except 
the eyes and mouth, which should be kept shut while applying 
it, be anointed with this mixture, it will give the party a most 
frightful appearance in the dark. The eyes and month will 
seem black, and all the other parts of the face will appear 
lighted with a sickly, pale-bluish flame. 
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